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OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 

—The EXHIBITION of CARTOONS in West- 
minster Hall WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 2nd 
SspremBer. ‘The Exhibition is open to the public 
j | gratis from nine till seven, except on Saturday, when it 
| will be open, from ten till seven, to visitors paying One 
| Shilling. Fuil Catalogue, Sixpence; abridged Catalogue, 
Une Penny. 

EXHIBITORS are requested TO SEND FOR 
THEIR CARTOONS during the next week, namely, 
| from the 4th to the 9th SEPTEMBER inclusive. 

Cc. L. EastLakeE, Secretary. 








RT-UNION OF LON DON.—The 
Subscribers are informed that the EXHIBITION 

of Prizes at the Gallery, in Suffolk-street, is OPEN 
| DAILY, from Hight till Six o’clock; and that the 
betay, Pharediay. and Friday, in the eusaing 
. y, y, a ri 

week, frou Seven o'clock till _~ - 
GrorGE GODWIN 

Lewis Pocock, : } Hon. Secs. 





August 26, 1843. 
HE ROYAL BIRMINGHAM and MID- 
LAND COUNTIES ART-UNION, for the PUR- 
CHASE of WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS. 1843. 
Utlice, 67, New-street, Birmingham. 
PATRONS: 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN ; 
iis Royal Highness Prince ALBERT. 
VICE PATRONS: 
Many of the most distinguished Nobility in the Mid- 
land Counties, 
PRESIDENT FOR THE YEAR 1843: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DarrmMouTH. 
J. Percy, Esq., M.D., Treasurer. 
_ _G. M. Mason, M.A., Oxon, Secretary. 
| . This Institution was established to aid in extending 
the love of the Fine Arts throughout England, and to 
give an encouragement to Artists beyond that afforded 
by the patronage of individuals; but more especially 
with 4 View to the attainment of that high condition of 
Provincial Art which is essential to the perfection of 
Enelish Manufactures, 
For the accomplishment of these objects, see the 
| Rules of the Society as in the printed Circulars, which 
| may be obtained of all respectable Booksellers and 
} a and Gilders in the Midland Counties; and of 
- following London agents:—Mr. T. Paternosters, 
= Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; Mr. Green, 14, 
barles-street, Middlesex Hospital; Mr, M‘Lean, Car- 
ver and Gilder, Fleet-street. 
- he Subscribers of the year 1843 will receive impres- 
+o of Mr. BeLuin’s tine Engraving (just completed) 
THE the Picture by Mr. Fiske, ‘ CHARLES V. IN 
HE STU DIO OF TITIAN,’ Size of the subject, 24 
— by 19 inches, 
. l4scriptions are received by the Secretary; by the 
a attendance at the Exhibition Rooms, ‘Temple- 
die Cuiugham ; and by each of the appointed Agents 
rer ag by whom a Treasurer’s receipt, and an 
| ~ ss'on from the above-named Engraving for each 
| thie be delivered at the time of payment. To 
select antene, and to the right of the Prize-holder to 
an MiSs OWN Picture, the Committee invite the parti- 
in me rye of the Subscribers ; and it will be kept 
Pee that the print being the fall value of the amount 
| haps Meds the chance of obtaining a prize picture (per- 
bubscribee high price) is an actual premium to the 


*.* The earliest i i i i 
earliest Sabecrine  nerentions will be delivered to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








THIS JOURNAL BEING STAMPED, CIRCULATES, POSTAGE FREE, TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Now ready, 
HE CHILDREN WITH RABBITS. 
_ Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto, from 
the interesting Picture painted for the Honourable 
Mrs. Bathurst, by Eowin Lanpsegr, Esq., R.A, and 
forming an exact Companion Print to ‘ The Sutherland 
Children,’ by Samuel Cousins, Esq., A.R.A, 

“ Of all Mr. Landseer’s portrait pictures, this is the 
most striking, and displays the most unquestionable 
marks of genius. The composition is very simple, but 
very sweet. It is oue of those home pictures that must 
delight all classes, because ali will understand and 
appreciate it.””—-Art-UNIoN. 

Price: Prints, 22 2s.; Proofs, £4 48.; Proofs before 
Letters, £63 6, 

_ London: Published by Henry Graves and Co., Pub- 
lishers to her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, Pall- 


. 
i 


Just published, 
NE SHOOTING PARTY. 
Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by 
W. H. Simmons, from the justly celebrated original 
Picture, painted by Francis Grant, Esq., A.R.A., 
being the only Gun-Sport subject publis from the 
Works of that most eminent Artist. This Engraving 
forms an appropriate and indispensable Companion to 
Mr. Grant’s very popular series of ‘ British Field 
Sports,’ and contains Portraits of the Earl of Lichfield, 
Viscount Melbourne, Earl Sefton, and other distin- 
guished Noblemen. 
Price: Prints, £3 3s.; Proofs, £5 58.; Before Let- 
ters, £6 6s. 
London: Published by Henry Graves and Co., Pab- 
lishers to her Majesty and H.K.H. Prince Albert, Pall- 
mall. 








UNT’S COMICALITIES. 

Lithographed by Tuomas FarmLanp. Includ- 
ing ‘The Young Shaver,’ ‘ The Corn Question,’ * All 
Fours,’ ‘ Master Isaac Walton,’ ‘ How are You,’ ‘ Mas- 
ter James Crow,’ ‘ Miss Jim-i-ma Crow,’ ‘The Rival 
Artists’ (a Pair), ‘ The Sleeping Nymph.’ 

Price: each, Plain, 7s. 6d. ; Coloured, 12s. 

London: Pabiished by Henry Graves and Co., Pab- 

lishers to her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, Pail- 
mail. 


RAFFAELLE’S CARTOONS FOR SALE, | 
By PUBLIC AUCTION (without reserve), within the 
STRACLON GALLERY, WEMYSS. PLACE, KEDIN- 
KURGH, on Friday the 13th of October, 1843, 
HE well-known Copies, by Sir James 
THORNHILL, of the Celebrated CARTOONS by 
RAFFAELLK, now in the Gallery at Hampton Court. 
These much-admired Paintings embrace the following 
subjects :— 

1. Paul Preaching at Athens. 

2. The Death of Ananias. : 

3. Elymas, the Sorcerer, Struck with Blindness. 

4. Christ Delivering the Keys to St. Peter. 

6. ‘The Sacrfiice at Lystra. 

6. The Apostles Healing in the Temple. 

7. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

In addition to the above, there will also be sold—1. 
Painting by Velasquez, of * Rebecca at the Well,’ from 
the late Lord Eldon’s collection, 2. ‘The Cracitixion,’ 
by Vandyck. And 3, ‘ Christ at the Pool of Bethesua, 
by Lanfranco. : f 
The whole of these Paintings are now in the Stracton 
Gallery, Wemyss-place, Edinburgh, and may be seen 
by orders, to be received on application to Messrs. 
ods and Romanes, W.S., No. 7, Great Stuart-street, 
Edinburgh; by whom also further particulars will be 











| “i, New street, Birmingham, Aug. 26, 1843. 
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| Shortly will be published, 
HRISTOPHER NORTH IN HIS SPORT- 
ING JACKET. A full-length Portrait, by Tno- 
| MAS DUNCAN, K.S.A.; engraved by WagsTarFr.— 
| Size of Print 26 inches by 18, Prints, #2 2s.; Proofs, 
£4 48. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London: 
and .C. Moon, her Majesty’s Pulisher in Ordinary, 
20, Threadneedie-street, London, 


Now ready, price 3s, 64., 

7 ELIX SUMMERLY’S 
HAND.BOOK FOR THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 

WITH REMINISCENCES OF FLFEY OF THE 

MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES DRAWN 
EXPRESSLY FROM THE ORIGINALSS 
BY MESS AMES, 


LINNELL. 

An Edition, Printed in Umber, for Colouring, each 
picture on a separate leaf, is also published, price 10s., 
in a portfolio. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street ; and Paul and Dominic 
Colnaghi, Pall-mat! Kast. 

, 
BALLADS. 


Imperial 8vo., price 3s, 6d. 
pe BOOK OF BRITISH 
Edited by 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
With an Iilustration on rrr 
Part 8, containing KATHARINE JANFARIE, il- 
lustrated by WiigaLt. 
The EVE OF ST. JOHN, illastrated by Paton. 


RUDIGER, illustrated by Wagp. 
BARTHRAM'S DIRKG illustrated by Mrs. 


M‘IAN. 
SIR CAULINE, illustrated by Faank in. 
Continued monthly, and to be completed in Twelve 
Parts. 


London: J. How, 132, Fleet-street. 
BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 

Just published, in 4to., price £2 2%., in French boards, 
and on Royal Paper, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates, price £4 48., half morocco, gilt tops, 

Nik JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
Iilustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Joun 

Buanet, F.R.S., Author of * Hints on Painting.” 

James Carpenter, Old Dond-street. 

Published in 4to., price #4 10s. in French boards; 
nnd on royal paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price #7 7s., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
_ Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Kichings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 

netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 

Wood Cuts. By Joun Buanert, F.R.S. 

The parts may be had separate. 
1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE, Second Edi- 
tion. Price 4 
2, On COMPOSITI 
in boards. 
3. On LIGHT and SHADE. 
188. in boards. 
4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price 21118, 6d. 
in boards. 
his work is pertientarty recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Artin the New Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—See the article “ Drawing.” 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


1 Sa. 
UN. Fifth Edition. Price 150. 
Fifth Edition, Price 
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WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX ENGRAVINGS, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, | 





PRICE TWELVE SHILLINGS, ELEGANTLY BOUND, 
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MR. & MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


LONDON: 


JEREMIAH 
1845. 


How. 


= 


volume, so richly illustrated with subjects picturing the scenery, manners, and customs of the 


districts surrounding the far-famed Killarney Lakes, is comprised in 200 pages, of avize not ineons enicny 
for the traveller. 


Much beautiful scenery is for the first time described, the authors having recently 
made an especial visit for the purpose. Concise directions are given as to the various rou! 
of transit from London, the expenses of travelling, residence at hotels, coach aud post fare 
all necessary information for the tourist. | 


it) . 
al ea ey that we have failed in giving the reader more than a limited idea of the grandeu? 
inate — KILLARNEY Lakes, we trust we have succeeded in detailing their advantages, so 
to the Continent ——— to visit them who have been, hitherto, accustomed to make annual tours 
the influence of . ait — be “4 require relaxation from labour, or may be advised to seek health under 
Geudteee. _ ni imate A * search for sources of novel and rational amusement, or draw from 
or wish to study « ene ag wholesome excitement, or covet acquaintance with the charms of Nature, 
ethene ¥ & people full of original character,—cannot, we fecl assured, project an excursion to any 
“rope that will afford so ample a recompense. 


“wi 
and modes 


s, &e. 3 and 


Ww 1 . . 
ee cht Lakes of Killarney hold out strong temptations to the Tourist, inducements to the journey 
Well ones a ~ See and comfort with which it may be made. It is not too much to say that the 
sewhere supply so rich a fund of enjoyment at so small a cost.’-—Authors’ Preface. 





FOREIGN PRINTS, WORKS OF ART, &e. 


IMPORTED BY 


WILLIAMS ann NORGATE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 


HE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS 
. Soaeneny mpm by M. Sreiia, after an 
origina rawip tAPHAEL, in 
the King of Seatue. " eush cuaeeagmae 
Artists’ Proofs, of which very few remain #7 0 0 
Proofs, before letters, India paper... .. 31 
With the letters (Strages. 33. Innocentium) 1} 
Ditto India paper ~s © 46 we 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. Ep. 
graved by Horrman, alter Perer von Corneuivs, 
Price... r ee ee £0 18 0 
Proofs, before letters cet ds oo 8 OC 
Artists’ roots, of which few remain .. 3 0 9 


THE JEWS MOURNING AT THE 
WATERS OF BABYLON; a beautifally executed 
Lithograph, after bunDEMANN’s celebrated Picture, 

Price ‘6 of). be ee ee oe - £012 0 

Proofs, before letters .. 018 0 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN, 
after Overneck’s Painting in Count Racynsky’s Gal- 
lery at Berlin. Lithographed by Mittag. 8s, 


THORWALDSEN’S PORTRAIT, after 
Kruecer. Mezzotint. By Lupeaitz .. 2010 0 
Pee ee ee 


THE 
graphed, after JORDAN 
Hefore letiers 


PILOT'S EXAMINATION. Litho. 
ae . £080 
012 0 


NAGLER’S DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS, 
KUENSTLER-LEXICON, NEUES ALLGE- 
MEINES, od Nachrichten v. d. Leben a. d. Werken 
der Maler, Bildhauer, Kupfterstecher, &. &, Von Dr. 
G.K. Nae ter, Voll. to XIL 8vo. Niirnbg, 1835-43, 
Kach Vol, 9s, 
Vol. x1it., Part 1 and 2, 1s. 6d. each, 


DRESDEN GALLERY. 

COPIES of the PAINTINGS in the ROYAL 
CALLERY of DRESDEN, on stone, by F. Haxr- 
STANGEL. 

Numbers 30, 31, and 32, containing—30. ‘ Magdalen,’ 
Praneesebini: * Savant,’ Mieris; * Jacob and Kactel,’ 
Giorgtone. 3t. * Woman and Child,’ r.d. Helst; * Con- 
vent, Ruisdael; * Hoty Family,’ Palma Veccho, 2. 
‘tloy Famiiy” Raphael’s school; “Hunt, Wouver- 
waun; * Roman Soldiers,’ Caravaggio. 

And of the larger edition, Nuimberst7, 18, and 19. 


W. and N. have received a supply of the above Nos. 
from Mr. Haufstingel, which will be delivered to the 
Subscribers at the subscription prices. 

Mr. Hanfstingel is preparing a new edition of the 
“ Dresden Gallery,” in imperial ito., specimens of 
which will shortly arrive. 


RETZSCH’S NEW — ia th 
W. and N. will shortly publish a new (the 7 ‘ 
of RETZSCH’S lilustrations of SHAKSPERE, con 
taining 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, m 
Specimen Plates may be seen at their house; -— be 
requested, to avoid delay, subscribers’ names 
forwarded as early as possible Prise 188. 
7 ’ is f HAM- 
RETZSCH’S ILLUSTRATIONS 0 
LET, MACBETH, KING LEAR, ROMB0and JULIET, 
TEMPEST, and OTHELLO. Price 188. - . 
SONG of the BELL, 43 Plates, 15s. 
Ditto, large paper, extra reg eet ee 
GOETHE’S FAUST, both Parts, 4 " 
158. : 
BURGER’S BALLADS, lds. 
pene rd 
W. and N, have on hand ont IMustrate 
) ; i will receive regulal lish 
peng Beg Works of Art suitable for the Bog 


market, 


——— 


TE, 
WILLIAMS and NORGAT , 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden 
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THE DECORATION OF THE HOUSES OF 


PARLIAMENT. 

WaetHer the advancement of the Fine Arta be 
dependant upon the social condition of the people, 
8 consequent upon the refinement and taste of 
the wealthier classes; whether it be a sure sign, 
or accidental circumstance, the certain indication 
of the general progress of the community, or of 
merely a particular class ; is a question much de- 
bated of late by those who, considering them as 
an educational power, are solicitous to extend 
their influence, and to guide that influence aright. 
Strietly speaking, civilization, to the extent re- 
quired for their appreciation, is the property of 
ill. There may be more or less of judgment and 
of feeling ; reason and imagination may more or 
less prevail in their patronage and pursuit; but 
lew minds are utterly deprived of that beneficent 
phon love of the beautiful; and none, even 
the most neglected, are entirely, hopelessly un- 
qnusneed by its humanizing effeet. Greece, in 
he time of Pericles—Rome, beneath the Anto- 
=e under the sway of Louis XIV.— 
os oubtless periods of great intellectaal vigour, 
-, such are frequently cited ; but was this 
he » rere by the raler? Was is not rather 
tional oe Is it not the evidence of na- 
had ee ? Athens, before the Persian war, 
ie but little to the intellectual su- 
euch’ a4 Greece, But these graceful glories 
ca - Mmeretatap and outshone her conquests. 
ee tterature and the Fine Arts found in this 
ins consecrated home ; for here, with a quicker 

Ption, a more ardent zeal, with a nicer ap- 
which, b excellence, and a spirit of patronage 
tales ewer pen at times turbulent, was at all 
field f ral, genius was encouraged by an ample 

r exertion, public sympathy, and generous 
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still the people appreciated their worth; Pisis- 
tratus and Pericles patronised the Arts, still 
the conciliation of that people was the canse, 
Thus architecture and seulpture soon reached 
the highest perfection; the drama and ly- 
‘vical poetry—exhibited aH-the-graces of Greek 
imagination; thought was elevated, and lan- 
guage was refined. And this was owing to the 
cast of thought, the tendency of the mind, hahits, 
and customs of the other cities of Greece. 
National genius was not solely centred in 
#schines, Sophocles, or Phidias ; they were its 
evidence ; they might serve to guide, and did, 
the force of the stream, but are not to be con- 
sidered as its only channel. And Rome? the 
great division of classes which prevailed during 
the period immediately preceding her Decline and 
Fall might encourage the supposition that Art 
was the refinement of the great. We do not say 
it was not chiefly the appanage of the wealthy, 
but we know that its highest resources were con- 
stantly invoked, not by the capital only, but by 
the cities of the empire ; and that public buildings 
raised by the emperor, at times to gratify his 
pride, were more frequently erected to conciliate 
the people. For their very nature, the purposes 
to which they were adapted, indicate not only 
the general tendency of the feeling for monumen- 
tal works, but also their popular application. If, 
on visiting a city, the traveller surveys lofty 
edifices devoted to the service of religion, or 
raised by power and wealth, while the aspect of 
all beneath indicates both poverty and depression, 
he may well decide that in so far as these are 
signs of civilization, they are merely local; the 
indications of a limited advancement. 


umphal arches, historic columns, aqueduets, pub- 


towering above all, a colosseum of surpassin: 
beauty, he can but consider these as witnesses 
which Time hus raised, memorials Genius has 


people great alike in Arts and arms, whose litera- 
ture still sheds its graceful fascination, whose 
Jaws yet govern the intercourse of nations, and 
whose history connects the interests of that city 
with the destinies of the world, And such was 
Rome. 

Let us now consider the age of Lonis XIV. 
We do not in the least derogate from the 
fame of this monarch when we say he made the 
advancement of literature and Art a part of 
his ambition, and that in this respect he acted as 
much from national impulse as from kingly pride. 
He did not, like Peter the Great, find an em- 
pire barbarous, raise it in the scale of nations, 
and give it a place in history, through the splen- 
dour solely of his owa name. The literature anc 
arts of France had greatly advanced before Louis 
commenced his career. He opened for it indeed 
new prospects, made it more lucrative (he could 
not make it rsore honourable), and excited genius 
to increased activity. Regnier, Rotrou, Corneilic, 
La Fontaine, would not less have been popular, 
had Louis never existed. 
from a reluctant academy the condemnation of 
the Cid; “ but as beautifal as the Cid ”* wis, 
nevertheless, a proverb. La Serres withdrew an 
andience by his trash for awhile, from the repre- 
sentation of Polyeucte ; but public feeling re- 
coiled by the very force of its own injustice, 
and when next its author entered the theatre, 
the audience rose at his approach. In the Fine 
Arts, Mignard, Le Braun, Le Veau, Mansard, 
and Perrault, all felt and designed beneath the 
patronage of the monarch and Colbert ; but this 
encouragement was a part, a noble and a becom- 
ing one, but still a part, of the political greatness 
of the minister rather than of the king. It 
seemed indeed, when Colbert was in power, as if 
it were the peculiar wish of the French monareh 
to announce to the world the esteem and vene- 
ration with which he regarded the human intel- 
lect. For Louis comprehended and acted upon 





rewards. Soerates and Phidias died in prison, 





But if | 
he find palaces, therm, basilice, porticoes, tri- | 


lic roads, mausoleums, bridges, theatres, and, | 


erected, to the glory of a great empire; of a | 





tohim and to his people was his avowal, that 
literary eminence furms no insignificant portion 
of the trne greatness of a people. Thus he did 
much ; for he felt the influence of his age, which 
was seen alike in the splendid rewards of the 
court, and the imbecile patronage of the Hotel 
Rambouillet. Nevertheless all personal Influence 
with respect to literature and art is at best a ca- 
sual, transitory, accidental good ; superficial in 
its character, exotic in its growth. A king may 
encourage, a nation only ean reward; he may 
stimulate, it is emulation which makes great; 
by the one genius advances, by the other it excels. 
The necessity of activity, the incapability of re- 
pose, the restless ambition of intellectual power, 
ennoble the possessor by their inherent force ; 
freat men by rivalry produce great men, and 
mighty works reflect one another, Athens could 
not endure the fame of Sparta, Sieyon, or 
“Fgina; the trophies of Miltiades forbade The- 
mistocles to sleep. We would not, however, 
be considered as disposed to argue, that the 
patronage of kings and the great of earth's 
creation, is of necessity misapplied, valueless, 
powerless, cflicient onty for casaal good, On 
the contrary, it is beneficial as example. Man 
is a bundle of habits: he is frequently reli- 
gions, submissive, or aspiring, by the mere im- 
pulse of imitation ; but we would impress—we 
would inculcate —a purer truth, one more import- 
unt, more consoling. It is with the Pine Arta as 
with religion, laws, and philosophy: they depend 
for existence on essential causes, not on accidental 
circumstances; they derive, they exert, they 
inaintain their influence by the supremacy of 
their truth, equity, and moral foree: nor only by 
these, but from the educated condition of the 
people. Where the nation is instructed, Intel- 
lectual power is revered, whatever may be its 
form, however varied its type; if it be expressive, 
if it appeal to reason und the heart, it ean never 
he dethroned ; it is asa spirit mastering the affoc- 
tions of earth, and whose title to empire is the 
will of Heaven, Homer arose, the prophet of the 
coming greatness of his country! Sophocles 


| und Plato were successively the spiritual form 


| 


of that country’s mind, Dante and Milton have 
each reflected back its rays; Michael Angelo and 
Raffaele are but links in the same chain ; how- 
ever various their endowments, in pursuits dissi- 
inilar, of periods wide apart, they still maintain 
the mastery they won, not by the smiles of power 
or the interest of statesmen, but because their 
works are as the precious lifeblood of a masters 
spirit, which quickens, enlarzes, and coufirm- 
the principles and affections of the living for 
ayes und ages to come, They are ours, and for 
us; they console us In sorrow, they are com- 
panions in retirement, they are never unwelcome, 
they have ever a fresh charm ; friends may fail, 
prosperity may be followed by misfortune, but in 
sickness us in sorrow, in age as in youth, they 
suffer no abatement of interest; they retain the 


| same aspect of beauty — 


Richelieu obtained | 





“ To latest age the same, that first in youth we loved.” 


We have been anxious to premise these views 
from a conviction that now, when patronage is 
evoked for the Arts, we should know what that 
patronage, to be enduringly effective, is. 

We have said, we repeat it, the ouly efficient and 
enduring patronage is that which is dependant 
upon the moral state, the intellectual condition of 
the people. A bad man cannot appreciate an act of 
virtue. An uneducated and debased community 
ean never commune with or feel the refinement 
of the beautiful, either intellectaal or imitative. 


| Believing, therefore, the interest evinced, the 


the principle of his adviser, and honourable alike | Meeted. 


zeal shown for the decoration of the new Houses 
ot Parliament to be an indication of the growing 
strength and more refined state of public feeling, 
we shall now proceed to consider the mode aud 
style most suited, with reference either to the 
building —its purpose ; the people by whom it is 
raised; and the institutions with which it is eon- 
Maral decoration, when emblematic 























or confined to the mere fanciful and arbitrary 
arrangement of colour, when proceeding from no 
settled plan, and of which harmony and unity of 
arrangement are not essentials, may be considered 
as simply ornamental. When, however, a higher 
object & sought—when we call in the resources of 
imitative works of Art, not merely to please, but 
to exercise the imagination, to recall the fleeting 
incidents of the past, and to transmit them with 
unimpaired interest to the future ; when we seek 
to impart an historical interest, to make a build- 
ing a public monument, illustrative of the rise 
and progress of a commonwealth — then its 
decorations, where not architectonic, may be 
detined as Dramatic or Lyric. For its pic- 
torial embellishments may be considered as de- 
scriptive poetry, thought and feeling being trans- 
mitted and awakened by a similar exercise of the 
imagination, though representing its subjective 
motive ina varied form. A national building, 
such as the one in question, can admit but of one 
mode: whether we employ fresco, oil, or statuary, 
they must be the means to an uniform end, and 
that must be predominantly HistortcaL. Now 
by history we do not mean the illustration only 
of scenes connected with the rise and fall of 
princes, the extension or loss of empire, or of 
events merely accidental or external ; but those 
which narrate the progress of the commonwealth, 
the establishment of civil rights, which record 
heroic action and display the genius of the people. 
History is both poetry and philosophy. ‘The 
union of these characters is but rarely found in 
the historian—it is not to be asked for in the 
artist. But, nevertheless, the artist must remem- 
ber that, like the historian, he must narrate gene- 
ral truths, by vivid representations of particular 
facta. 

Pictorial illustration, properly considered, is 
an epic poem, or rather may be governed by the 
rules applicable to the drama, where eveuts in 
themselves true, are detailed and recalled by a 
license of the imagination, which comprises in 
ove period the events of many, and conveys re- 
sults in a manner more allusive than exact. To 
make the past present; to make us companions 
of the hero in the battle-field, of the statesman in 
council, of the people in all that concerns their civil 
interests ; to awaken the detestation of intolerance 
~-of despotism, and to teach men to abhor the sub- 
subserviency of a minister, whether that minister 
be Cranmer or Strafford ; to place our ancestors 
before us, in all the peculiarities of their dress and 
time, until they seem not parts of a personified 
allegory, but beings of flesh and blood : such are 


the duties which properly belong to the artist as‘ 


to the historian. But in doing this, however 
susceptible subjects may be of imaginative treat- 
ment, the facts chosen must be true, and the event 
must be detailed with strict relation to costume, 
circumstance, and time. We shall illustrate our 
meuning upon this point by reference to asubject 
chosen for one of the prize cartoons lately ex- 
hibited. We do not, and we are anxious to im- 
press this on the minds of our readers, in any 
manner wish to diseredit the opinions formed, and 
most justly, of that most excellent work of Art, 
particularly as regards its conception, to which 
ouly we refer; but we desire to show the import- 
ance of a well and carefully digested knowledge 
of every historical subject when selected. We 
allude to the ‘ First Trial by Jury.” We believe 
that on this point many erroneous opinions 
exist, and whether it was an Anglo-Saxon 
or a Norman institution to be still a dis- 
puted point; but that it was a mode of pro- 
cedure resembling that of the present day may 
be very safely denied. “Trial by Jury,” says 
Sir Francis Palgrave in his “ History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Euglish Commonwealth,” 
“ according to the old English law, was a proceed- 
ing essentially different from the modern tribunal 
still bearing the ancient name by which it has 
been replaced ; and whatever merits belonged to 
the original mode of judicial investigation (and 
they were great and unquestionable), though ac- 
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companied by many imperfections, such benefits 
are not to be exactly identified with the advan- 
tages now resulting from the great bulwark of 
English liberty. Jurymen, in the present day, 
are triers of the issue; they are individuals who 
found their opinion upon the evidence, whether 
oral or written, adduced before them, and the 
verdict delivered by them is their declaration of 
the judgment which they have formed. But the 
ancient jurymen were not empanelled to examine 
into the credibility of the evidence; the question 
was not discussed and argued before them ; they, 
the jurymen, were witnesses themselves, and the 
verdict substantially the examination of these 
witnesses, who of their own knowledge,and with- 
out the aid of other testimony, afforded their evi- 
dence respecting the facts in question to the best 
of their belief.” We believe that, until the reign 
of Henry VI., the trial by jury was to all intents 
and purposes a trial by witnesses. They were 
brought from the neighbourhood where the dis- 
puted fact was supposed to have occurred, be- 
cause, as the form of the jury process said, “ they 
were the persons by whom the truth of the mat- 
ter might be better known ;” no doubt upon the 
principle vicini vicinorum presumuntur scire. 
As a proof of the limitation of their character, 
one exception, arising from the above principle, 
was made; for, although all other kinds of mur- 
der might be tried by a jury, murder by poison 
was excepted, because, say the ancient writers, 
“the crime is so secret that it cannot be the 
subject of knowledge by the county.” We 
are induced to dilate upon this point, in order 
to show that if walls are to be painted, to be 
made the records of historie truths, they must 
not pourtray the existence of an institution 
in an age when it was unknown, or existing 
under a very different form; that anachro- 
nisms must be avoided, and no detail of costume 
or place omitted that may increase effect by in- 
telligent and truthful accessories. More parti- 
cularly the historic progress must be distinctly 
marked—the social, religious, and political in- 
fluence which successively prevailed from the 
Norman conquest, when British history has a 
more marked and determined feature (for the 
Anglo-Saxon period is a brilliant episode)— must 
be characteristically expressed. The reign of 
Henry I1.—the Crusades—the fantastic spirit of 
religious chivalry—the events narrated by the 
Troubadours—the signing of the great Charter— 
allare suggestive; each alike a theme. Thence 
the reigns of the Plantagenets—the institution, 
and, so far as is possible, the election of free par- 
liaments—the intellectual influence which led to 
the erection of Windsor and Westminster Hall, 
that diffused itself around, and amid which the 
poet Chaucer arose to give form, order, charm, 
und purity to his native tongue :—alJ, we again 
repeat, are fit subjects to relate historic truths. 
The Permanent Council of Henry 1V., hardly in- 
ferior in importance to the Petition of Right— 
Poictiers, Cressy, and Agincourt—the disputes of 
the rival houses of York and Laneaster—the 
transition state of literature, law, and social 
castom in the period of Henry VII.—the exten- 
sion of commerce—discovery of printing—the 
press of Caxton—and the doctrines of Wicliffe, 
extend the dramatic series we have skciched. 
From thence how great the actors, how sublime 
the genius, how awful the events! Bacon, Shak- 
spere, Martin Luther, the Reformation—the ex- 
ecrable tyranny which perished in the loathsome 
deathbed of Henry VIII.—his last most gallant 
victim, Surrey—the martyr death of Ridley—the 
translation of the Bible, and its first public 
reading to the people—are all deserving of 
the poet’s thought and the artist’s pencil. 
Nor the less should particular periods of popular 
feeling be avoided. We cannot, indeed, detail a 
civil war; but acts of individual gallantry form 
its episode, and public commotions are suscep- 
tible of much narrative treatment. The rebellion 
of Jack Cade—the meetings of the people in the 
latter part of the reign of Elizabeth—are illus- 
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trative of the state and progress of opinion in the 
masses, and, as such, deserve attention, But w 
must here stop, or we might make this article a 
summary of the History of England ; and, havin 
expressed our view of the geueral principles u ~ 
which historic decoration Tests, we shall now = 
ceed to the discussion of the particular mobs 
with reference to the plan and arrangements of 
the new Houses. The plan of these it is diff 
cult popularly to describe: it appears a a. 
gallery, of unequal breadth. The royal entrance 
is beneath the Victoria Tower, in the N.W. angle 
of the building : and here the recordsare proposed 
to be arranged. Ascending the royal staircase 
you enter the GUARD and QuEEn’s Rosine 
Room ; and thence, by the Vicrorta Gat. 
LERY, approach the HOUSE oF PeERs, The 
House Lobby, at the extremity of this apart- 
ment, which opens into the Peers’ Corridors is 
terminated by the grand Centra. Hatt; from 
whence corridors and lobbies, similar to those 
described, conduct you to the House of Com. 
mons. From the grand Central Hall you enter 
that of St. Stephen’s, which is terminated by 
Westminster Hall. Thus the eye is led from 
space to space, through apartments varied in de- 
coration, varied in expression, yet all tending to 
maintain the impression first excited. 
“ Straight the doors, 
Opening their brazen folds, discover wide 


Within, her amp!e spaces, o’er the smooth 
And level pavement.” 


A great building is a great epic, and he has 
but half understood the extent, or cultivated the 
powers of the imagination, who limits all poetry 
to metre. It is not the well-poised jingle of 
words that constitutes a poet, or Grub-street 
were equal to Parnassus; but it is the thought 
proclaiming great truths, which recalls and forms 
new combinations of ideas, which weaves the 
graces of harmony in diction with the moral 
feeling and lofty conception of a pure intellect, 
which reflects the light of heaven, and like that 
heaven sheds its glory, its breadth of repose, and 
wondrous aspect of beauty over all who gaze on 
the eternal majesty of its design, A man who 
cannot feel the poetry of architecture, will but 
indifferently enjoy the pleasures of the kindred 
sciences. 

The other rooms it is hardly requisite to de- 
scribe: they consist of division galleries, private 
corridors, and apartments for the officers of the 
Houses, spacious courts, and the residence of the 
Speaker ; but our purpose being to dwell on the 
public apartments, we shall pass the others with- 
out further notice. 

Mr. Barry, in his report to his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert on the internal decorations of 
the new Houses, recommends “ that the walls | 
of the several halls, galleries, and corridors of | 
approach, should be decorated by paintings | 
placed in compartments, formed by such a sait- | 
able arrangement of the architectural design of | 
the interior, as will best promote their effective 
union with the arts of sculpture and architectare. | 

| 
| 





These pictures to be wholly free from gloss o 
the surface, that they may be perfectly seen - 
fully understood from all points of view. That : 
other portions of the plain surfaces of the walls | 
should be covered with suitable architectonic de- 
coration or diapered enrichment in colour, = 
sionally heightened with gold, and blended wil 
armorial bearings and other heraldic — 
That such of the halls as are groined should 
have their walls decorated ina similar manner, 
with the addition occasionally of subjects of Art, 


inte y ri iapered ground, but 0 48 
interwoven with the dia} g schisectoale ra 


not to disturb the effect of the a "| 
corations, or interfere with the elementary ~ 
tures of the architectural composition. ee 
of the ceilings as are flat should be fo as 
compartments by moulded ribs, enric 
carved, heraldic, and Tudor decorations. ane 
these ceilings should be relieved by a oe “<4 
and gilding, and occasionally by g° eral 
with diaper enrichments, legends, an 
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devices in colour. That the floors of the several 
halls, galleries, and corridors should be formed 
of encaustic tiles, bearing heraldic decorations and 


| other enrichments in colours, laid in margins and 


compartments, in combination with polished 


British marbles. That, to promote the art of T 


sculpture and its effective union with painting and 
architecture, statues should be employed to divide 
the paintings on the walls. The statues to be of 
marble, of the colour of polished alabaster, raised 
on pedestals, placed close to the walls on niches, 
surmounted by enriched canopies.” 
WesTMINSTER HALL.—This apartment is 


| 930 feet long, 68 feet wide, and 90 feet high. Mr. 


Barry proposes to make this a depository for all 
trophies obtained in wars with foreign nations. 
That pedestals, twenty in number, should be 
placed so as to form a central avenue, 30 feet in 
width, from the north entrance to St. Stephen’s 
Porch, for statues of the most celebrated British 
statesmen. The statues, 26 in number, proposed 
to be placed between the pictures against the 


| walls, to be those of military and naval com- 


manders. The subjects of the paintings, 28 in 
number, 16 feet in length, and 10 feet in height, 
tobe thesplendid achievements of the united forces 
of the empire. To these proposals we cordially 


| agree. The pictures, statues, and trophies should 


| form a cycle. 


be chronologically arranged, and the subjects as 
much illustrative of periods as possible, so as to 
To the central avenue we must 


| humbly defer ; two lines of statues in a military 
| room would suggest the idea of rank and file ; 
| and a straight line strongly marked, is apt to 


| impart a stiff rigidity to the scene. 


| tured forms, we could wish 


i We admit 
the advantage of space to relieve this; yet as 


| nothing is so apt to produce fulness of effect, and 


to become oppressive, as the continuity of sculp- 
it reconsidered. 
Half the impressive beauty of sculpture is lost 
by injudicious arrangement; thus Westminster 
Abbey is destroyed by monuments unsuited to 


| its character, and inconsistent with its space. 


And if you desire to impart a military impres- 
sion, omit the statesmen: those qualities of the 
mind, which make men great in the council and 

camp, are not uncommon; but opposition 
of character will cause difference of treatment, 
and this will destroy uniformity of effect. The 
trophy, the picture, and the statue of eminent 
military chiefs, 

“ Their visages and stature as of Gods,” 

would by unity and completeness of purpose, on 
the contrary, secure this; and the hall would 
hecome not the army list illustrated in marble, 
but a Walhalla of national respect. 
‘ ‘tT. STEPHEN’S HALL succeeds. This will be 
feet long, 30 feet wide, and 50 feet high. This, 


| Mr. Barry proposes, and to this we submit no 
| *Ppesition can be raised, should be devoted to 





the reception of paintings illustrative of the civil 
Sn of the state, or commemorative of great 
— events. With these we would introduce 
- a of the statesmen, and connect them 
ae ose of eminent orators and judges, com- 

neing the series from the hall, so that, as the 
*pectator advanced to the House of Commons, he 


| sho . r 
mild feel the reverence due to the scene of their 


Gory —the arena of their ambition, where 
Pictu ell by faction, or well-exerted power. 
me and statues lose their dignity and force 
pereel tr | are suggestive; the mind that cannot 
theip their artistic beauty may be stricken by 
pe —- import; they make the past pre- 
pres ey recall the struggles, heroic devotion, 

rage which has endured, the indomitable 


| energy whic 
ky which never has succumbed ;—and thus 


the memory r has | nd th 
the memory of the illustrious dead, blending with 
of ralptured form, and hallowed recollections 
and “ pt impart a truthfulness, an identity, 
— Samm which imagination could not wholly 
confer, or time, with all its magic influence, 
a CENTRAL Ha... —This will be an 
aunt of 60 feet in diameter, and 50 fect high, 

td with a groined ceiling in stone. As each 


re 
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side will be wholly occupi i 
arched openings of Ragen aba pmo 
any part of its decoration. Were this even not 
the case—were the surface not so broken—as this 
will be wl place of busy resort, a kind of parlia- 
ny excliaige, paintings would be out of 
place, or be seen only during the recess, It ma 
however, adds Mr. Barry, be extensively ion 
rated with sculpture. In the centre of the pave- 
ment might be placed a statue of her present 
Beitch marble, highly’ patobea nae of 
y » highly polished, and relieved in 
parts by gold and colour. The niches in the 
walls and screens might be filled with statues 
of her Majesty’s ancestors in chronological order, 
even up to the period of the Heptarchy. In 
front of the eight clustered pillars in the angles 
of the hall might be placed with good effect 
sedent statues of some of the great lawgivers of 
antiquity. That sculpture would be here well 
placed we have no doubt; that the subjects 
should be regal, except as expressive of the union 
of the monarchical with the legislative powers of 
the state, is a question; but that any, or one 
more than another, should be pranked in gold 
and colours, or that the lawgivers of antiquity 
(if by that term Lycurgus, Solon, Confucius, 
Brahma—to all of whom the term applies) should 
be introduced, we must still further question. 
We would rather see the statues of great orators, 
without reference to party ; of eminent lawyers, 
or the classics of law, such as Blackstone—men 
who have softened down the vindictive spirit of 
the statutes, and showed how compatible mercy 
is with Justice—how thrice blessed are its 
fruits in the administration of laws—men such 
as Romilly and Howard; or of those who have 
spread the blessings of education, and esta- 
blished, like Clarkson and Wilberforce, that great 
principle—the hereditary freedom of the human 
race. Eloquent witnesses of the divine origin of 
man ; assertors of his natural rights; the source 
and cause of that most elevating truth which 
will ever invest our land with a feeling of sacred 
respect, that here, in this England, the moment 
the foot of the slave rested upon its hallowed 
soil the chains fell which had linked him to the 
oppressions of his race—* that his soul walked 
abroad in its majesty, and that he stood redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled by the irresistible 
spirit of the British Constitution.” 

Tug VictorrA GALLERY.—This will be 130 
feet long, 45 feet wide, and 50 feet high, and will 
admit of both painting and sculpture. The sub- 
jects of the paintings on the walls, 16 in number, 
which may be 12 feet long and 10 feet high, 
might, Mr. Barry thinks, relate to some of the 
most remarkable royal pageants of British his- 
tory. Now this Victoria Gallery is the medium 
of the Sovereign’s approach to the House of 
Lords : be this so; the procession is of itself the 
pageant of the scene. Would it be desirable, 
then, to introduce a kind of rival series? And 
what so inexpressive—what so uninstructive ? 
We rather submit that here pictures might be 
introduced of events in which sovereigns of the 
empire have taken a conspicuous part, with 
statues of the Queen’s ancestors; thus a noble 
lesson would be read of the transitory state of 
human greatness; thus a powerful incentive be 
given to high purposes ; thus the selfishness of 
the world be stricken from the heart by the 
memory of acts on which we dwell with pleasure, 
be it the laws of Edward, the bravery of the 
Black Prince, the merey which has forgiven, or 
the generous appreciation of worth which has en- 
nobled even the nobility of kings. Pride is an 
incentive ofttimes to acts of good; and what 
rivalry is so becoming as the rivalry of virtuous 
minds? Any subject that has motive—whether it 
be drawn from the page of Froissart or the fictions 
of Scott ; the first Bible presented to a king ; the 
interview of Jeanie Deans with the Queen of 
George I1.—so it bear relation to human life, have 





affinity with human feeling, is preferable, infinitely 
so, both in time, place, and thought, to a pageant, 
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the mimic mummery of the Heralds’ College. 
We have no space, in a building that has cen- 
turies of historical recollections, for the field 
days of Gwillim, Vincent and Sir Isaac Heard. 
The corridors of access throughout the building 
will be 12 feet wide; and these (and we have no 
doubt of the value of the suggestion) Mr. Barry 
would decorate with portraits, as well as with 
paintings illustrative of remarkable events and 
eminent personages. For this purpose, 2600 feet 
in length of wall on the principal, 900 on the 
second, and 400 on the two-pair loor—the height 
of all about seven—might be appropriated. The 
House of Lords and House of Commons—the 
former, 93 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 50 feet 
high; the latter, 83 feet long, 46 feet wide, and 
50 feet high—will greatly exclude both painting 
and sculpture; and, as their decoration, there- 
fore, will be strictly architectural, unless stained 
glass be introduced, we shall pass any further 
consideration of the details. 

THE QUEEN’s RosinG Room.—This will be 
38 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 20 feet high ; and 
this, we think, as well as being ornamented with 
enrichments of colour, might also be made illus- 
trative of scenes from purely imaginative sub- 
jects, taken from Milton, Spenser, and Pope. 
The Guard-room, adjoining, we concur in recom- 
mending to be covered, with respect to its space, 
with representations of battle-scencs and pa- 
geants (if need be), in so far as they afford an 
opportunity of displaying the warlike costumes 
of different periods. The other rooms are to be 
appropriated to the various officers of the house. 
It is difficult, and we feel it, to prescribe rules 
for the decoration, by imitative works of Art, of 
public buildings. Where, however, the character 
is definite, its illustration is so. History, tradi- 
tion, institutions—the memorials of the let- 
tered wisdom of the past—the records of great- 
ness, of which Time has been the guardian— 
scenes, the theme of Milton—those imaginative 
creations of the mind of which Spenser is the 
type—the drama of human life, as reflected in 
the page of Shakspere—the names of Bacon, 
Locke, Newton, Watt—all alike are motives—all 
alike are suggestive of subjects which Michael 
Angelo would have selected for their greatness, 
and Raffaelle have dwelt on, for the display of 
that wondrous combination of power which 
blended the excellencies of many schools in the 
unapproachable combination of his own. 

Of equal importance to choice of subject, and 
its poetic conception, is the mode of execution. 
To this we would most earnestly direct attention. 
These buildings are to become not only the record 
of the present state of Art, but an example for 
the future. They are not to be made expressive 
of the fleeting shades of opinion, but of one grand, 
uniform, complete idea, All decoration, therefore, 
must be strictly architectonic ; it must 
no independent, separate, or adventitious cha- 
racter, but emanate, exist, be accordant with, and 
inseparable from, the place it occupies: a part 
and parcel of the grand whole. Greek architec- 
ture may be considered as the form of ideal 
beauty ; Gothic as that form varied, rather than 
debased. One is as truth revealed from Heaven ; 
the other, as that truth mixed with tradition. 
Lightness, elegance, a calm religious grandeur, 
continuity of outline, and richness of decora- 
tion, seem to us the general characteristics of 
the Gothic ; it is impressive of the time, the chi- 
valrous orientalism, and religious superstition, 
amid which it arose. Nothing vague, indefinite, 
forced, or extravagant, can form a portion of its 
embellishment, unless we are disposed to imitate 
some of the depraved examples we may find. In 
mural decoration we seek to enliven without de- 
stroying architectural effect ; to aid it by impart- 
ing feeling arising from poetic conceptions. It is 
as imagination to reason, which arrays the pure 
thought in the hues of creative beauty ; it is as 
a truth uttered in words the most select and 
suited. Decoration for these houses should pos- 
sess a classic, severe, and simple refinement. 
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Heavy ornaments and intense hues may produce 
gorgeous, but never elevated, results. Pure taste 
is never a voluptuary in colour. The statues 
should express either intellectual power or moral 
superiority ; their action should be calm, simple, 
and natural, indicative rather of repose than of 
passion, or suspended emotion. Fresco, as the 
means of mural decoration, is undoubtedly the 
most adapted for the artist’s skill as well as for the 
building. It will endure, however, no hesitating, 
fashionable, or pretty style of treatment: it is an 
intellectual power, and as such can alone be ex- 
ercised. Light is the life of architecture, and 
Fresco is its feeling. Form without colour is im- 
passive; no eye can trace the slightest atom in the 
stracture of the world without submissive wonder 
at the greatness of its design; but the beauty 
which invests the eye until it becomes a sense, is 
the property of the hues that nature sheds in rich 
fluidity over all. Rigid outline we hope to see 
avoided; it has no existence in nature: it arises 
only from the reflection of matter against space, 
and is always diffused or lost by contrast. The 
French, theatrical in all things, would reduce the 
representations of human life to those of the 
stage, or sculptured forms in relief. Of compo- 
sition it is hardly requisite to speak ; it is not to 
be taught by lessons, it is a gift: an unimagina- 
tive mind will never be improved by discourses 
however eloquent, or elevated by any examples, 
although those examples are Da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, or Flaxman. But if rules are 
required, it is to teach us what to avoid. Truth, 
expression, naturalness, simplicity, and a chast- 
ened poetic treatment, form the basis of his- 
torical composition ; without this, walls have 
been painted and halls adorned, but not by 
the masters we have named. Finally: in every 
room let the action be progressive and conduc- 
ive to the expression of one complete and great 
iden. 

We would not overrate this subject, yet we 
confess that very few appear to us to com- 
bine so much of interest and hope. Unjust 
laws—the capricious tyranny of opinion—may be 
wholly changed or partially modified ; but the 
opportunity of making the Fine Arts a part of 
the trophies of a Government bas seldom occur- 
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red. It marks a period—it defines the condition 
of public opinion. Peace has her victories, no 
less than war. A man who has endowed a parish- 
school, who has enlarged the means for the edu- 
cation of the poor, who has reared a mind in 
the knowledge of relative duties, has done more 
for the promotion of human happiness and na- 
tional greatness than any warrior, bowever splen- 
did his career. He, too, who has tended to in- 
crease the intellectual pleasures, to purify the 
mind from the influence caused by common 
avocations and selfish, covetous pursuits, has in- 
cidentally but largely promoted the progress of 
refinement, by opening new sources of mental 
enjoyment. To pass from general results to par- 
ticular consequences, we may state that to the 
Arts of this country the impulse the erection of 
these Houses will give them, must inevitably be 
most beneficial. A higher style of mural deco- 
ration will induce a nobler style of architecture. 
To compare the edifices raised by the Catholic 
religion with those of the Reformed creeds, we may 
truly say the former seem to be erected in honour 
of the Deity, the latter for the benefit of the mi- 
nister; and of many of our public buildings, we 
may add, they are only so far public, or possess a 
public character, as they stand in the public 
street. Now, what caused the erection of those 
magnificent structures, the cathedrals of Europe ? 
The piety of the people, the zeal of artists awa- 
kened by the patronage of the state, and the 
policy of the magnificent ceremonial of the 
Church. This produced the frescoes of Michael 
Angelo and of Raffaelle, and made this form of 
Art, a scripture history, the type of moral truth. 
Many amind might have sunk beneath neglect 
and poverty, which has been restrained and 
purified by the silent contemplation of their 
religious themes. And if we recall the desolating 
effects of conquest, beneath which Italy has 
struggled from the period of her Gothie con- 
querors, it is not too much to say that these 
graceful efforts of genius have done much to 
nourish and maintain among her gifted sons 
that love of literature and art which is still their 
pride, their honourable distinction, and con- 
solation, 

Have we not witnessed in our own days the in- 
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[Sepr. 
fluence the Fine Arts possess to i _ 
tain that love of emaaeg.4 without which a. 
can never make it powerful and great ? zens | 
of national humiliation, the hatred of a fertign | 
yoke, the wish to concentrate the scattered eb 
ments of opinion and feeling which shook the 
German mind, which had become the imaginati : 
dream of the student, the settled thought of the 
citizen, pervading all ranks, uniting all ranks in 
one common love of “ Fatherland,” finally wrou ht 
out its long-repressed energies ; not alone in the 
council, the busy mart, or well-fought field, but 
by the restoration of national literature and th 
revival of national Art. Hence arose, beneath the 
direction of the King of Bavaria, the edifices of 
Munich ; from this cause proceeded the enthu- 
siasm for the early German school, which, carried 
to excess, finally assumed its most definite cha- 
racter in the modern frescoes of Overbeck, Veit- 
Schadow, Cornelius, and Schnorr. For, by what. 
soever the mind is powerfully impressed, it seeks 
to make palpable to sense. Painting isa powerful 
means of instruction ; sculpture, a powerful means 
to record the memory of great men. A person 
who understands well chosen subjects, and could 
explain them, could not be devoid of knowledge 
nor want the opportunity for its constant exten- 
siop. The Creator has endowed man with reason 
for his guide, the imagination for his happiness ; 
one power enables us to discern his wisdom, the 
other to dwell with pleasure and imbibe upon our 
hearts the impressions awakened by the wondrous 
beauty in which he has clothed the physical forms 
of nature. Be it for us to follow the supreme | 
will; be it eur task to wean the humble and the 
lowly from habits consequent upon their con- 
dition, to impart a purer taste to the wealthier 
classes, to excite a nobler ambition in the artist, 
and a greater interest in the progress of the 
Arts in the minds of our fellow men, To 
teach men the duties they owe to themselves 
and to each other is to make them good citi- 
zens; to enable them to feel the refinement of 
the imaginative creations of the mind is to | 
give them a better idea of their own powers, 
to provide them ofttimes with an unobserved 
instructor, and an unfailing source of rational 
amusement. 
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NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Royal Staircase. 2 Karl Marshal. 
° 4. i Room. 
Lord Chancellor’s Oftice a 









19. Proxy Room. . 20. Yeoman . 
21. Peers’ Private Corridor 7 
> neg 23. ve Office. 

. Room 25. Wait ‘ 
26. Public wing Somm 


29. Witness Room. 






34. Ventilati i. 
36. Public Petitions. , : 
37 ng 38. mh Office. 





46. Court. 
. Black Rod’s Library 
48. Librarian’s Drewing Room. 


49. Bishops 50. Anti-room. 
sa. Biack Rod’s Corridor. 53. Kefreshment. 
54. Peers’ Private Corridor. 
37, Antes EPS... —— 
57. 4 D 
58. Peers? Terrace Stairs. . 
Peers’ Corridor. 60. Office. 


- 
61. snl = 
62. Witnesses’ Waiting Room. 


63. Sensors 's Room. 
oe Suite of ’ Libraries. 


. Peers’ Committee Rooms. 
e. Conference Hall. 
67. Public Stairs to Committee Rooms. 
68. Stationery Room. 69. Store Room. 
\ 71. Messenger. 





73. Clerk of Committees, 74. Court. 
75. Doorkeépers. 76. Kxamining Office. 
77. Clerk’s Office. 78. Examining Office. 


79. Clerk of Private Bills. 
80. Engrossment Office. 


81. Messenger. 82. Cloak Room. 
* Clerk's Office. 

. Commons’ Private Entrance. 
8. Public Offices tor Deputy a r of Plans. 
86. Court. . House 

88. Vote a 


29. Bar Lobby. 
91. Sitting Room. 





os. Court 96. Gallery 
97. Clerk of the House’s Dining Room. 

98. Clerk of the House’s Study. 

99. Clerk of the House’s Brevieg Room. 
100, Librarian's Drawing Room. 










125. 8 Entrance Gallery. 
126. Select Commons’ Committee Rooms. 


127. —— Room. Saintes: 
130. Dining Room. 


‘ Room. 132. Dining Room, 
138 Drempete Gentleman's Room. 


ao Speaker's Staircase. 135, Coust. 
Speaker’s Room. 


i. kes Room. 138. Library 





139. Division Room. 140, Spreker’s Room. 
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[Since these remarks were written, the * St- 
conp Rerort or THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE 
Fine Arnrs” has been printed. The reader 
will perceive that we had forestalled much of the 
information it contains ; without, however, feel- 
ing at liberty to avail ourselves of the document 
toa greater extent. But now that it is become 
public property, we cannot hesitate to transfer 
it entire into our columns.—28th August. ] 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
SECOND REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON 
THE FINE ARTS. 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed by your Ma- 
jesty for the purpose of inquiring whether advan- 
tage might not be taken ofthe rebuilding of your Ma- 
jesty’s palaceat Westminster,wherein your Mejesty’s 
Parliament is wont to assemble, for the purpose of 
promoting and encouraging the Fine Arts in your 
Majesty’s United Kingdom, and in what manner 
an object of so much importance might be most 
effectually promoted, humbly report to your Ma- 
jesty, that having, in furtherance of the objects 
as by us in our first report, and sanctioned 
»y your Majesty, invited a competition in car- 
toons, we bave now humbly to state to your Ma- 
jesty that the competition referred to has taken 
place, and that we are satisfied with the evidence 
of ability afforded, not only by the works of the 
successful candidates, but by those of many 
others. 

Having satisfied ourselves respecting the attain- 
ments of many British artists in the practice of 
cartoon-drawing, and respecting their capacity to 
attain excellence in those qualities which are es- 
sential in historical painting, we now propose, in 
pursuance of the plan before announced by us, to 
invite artists to exhibit specimens in fresco- 
painting of a moderate size, which, by being 
portable, will enable all candidates for employ- 
ment in that method of painting to send in works 
exhibiting their qualifications therein as painters 
and colourists, and which, taken together with 
the larger compositions in drawing which they 
have exhibited or may exhibit, and with other 
existing evidences of their talents, may enable us 
to proceed to the selection of artists for the de- 
coration in fresco of certain portions of the pa- 
lace. Nevertheless, as paintings executed in other 
methods may be free from a shining surface, and 
may therefore be deemed by some artists to be fit 
for the decoration of walls, we have invited such 
artists to exhibit specimens of the methods in 
question, and shall regard such methods as open 
for consideration. 

With respect to sculpture, we have announced 
that various statues will be required for the deco- 
ration of the palace, and we have invited artists to 
exhibit models, in order to assist us in the selection 
ot sculptors to be employed. 

With regard to decorative Art of various kinds— 
namely, glass-staining, arabesque-painting, wood- 
carving, ornamental metal work, and ornamental 
pavements—we have, in like manner, issued no- 
tices, inviting artists and others to send in speci- 
mens, in order to assist us in the selection of per- 
sons to be employed. 

We have further humbly to state to your Ma- 
jesty, that the claims of candidates for employment 
in oil painting, and other departments of the Art, 
besides historical painting, will be considered 
hereafter, and that the order in which the several 
branches of Art and decoration applicable to the 
embellishment of the palace have been considered 
by us, has been, and must continue to be, deter- 
mined by the time requisite for the preparation of 
the works, the study required by the artists in 
modes of execution which are new to them, and by 
the progress of particular portions of the building. 

We humbly subjoin, as an appendix to this re- 
port, some papers treating in detail various mat- 
ters connected with the subject of our inquiry, and 
explanatory of the proceedings of the commission ; 
and, with respect to the architect’s report, have 
to state, that we have taken it into our attentive 
consideration; but, although we have, in conse- 
quence, issued various notices calculated to assist 


us in coming to a final decision thereupon, we are | 


not prepared to lay any specific recommendation 
before your Majesty, both in consequence of the 
building not being sufficiently advanced, and the 
result of the inquiries and experiments made and 
making by and under our direction not being suffi- 
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ciently ascertained, to justify us in coming to any 
final conclusion in this respect. And with refer- 
ence to that part of the architect’s report which 
relates to local improvements in the neighbourhood 
of the palace, we consider that, however deserving 
of attention the improvements in question may be, 
they do not come within the inquiry with which 
we are intrusted. 

ALBERT. 

LYNDHURST. 

SuTHERLAND. 

LANSDOWNE. 

LINCOLN. 

ABERDEEN. 

J. Russevr. 

PALMERSTON. 

MELBOURNE. 

CoLBORNE. 

Cuares SHaw LeFevre. 

Roserr Pee. 

J.R.G. Granam. 

Ropert Harry INGuis. 

Henry Gatiy Knicur. 

B. Hawes, Jun. 

SamvueEL RoGers. 

Tuomas Wyss. 

Whitehall, July 28, 1843. 


ACHITECT’S REPORT. 
Westminster, Feb. 22, 1843. 

Srr,—As presiding over her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for the encouraging the Fine Arts in con- 
nexion with the rebuilding of the new Houses of 
Parliament, I venture to address your Royal High- 
ness, and, in compliance with the instructions of 
the commission, to offer the following suggestions 
relative to the internal finishings and decorations 
of the new Houses of Parliament, the completion 
of the exterior, and the local improvements which 
are, in my Opinion, necessary to give full effect to 
the new building ; and, by way of illustration of 
the remarks which I have to make on these sub- 
jects, I beg to transmit the accompanying plan of 
the principal floor of the new building, a general 
= of part of Westminster, in which the new 
uilding is shown in connexion with various im- 
provements proposed to be made in its locality, 
and two drawings relating to Westminster-bridge. 
With reference to the interior of the new Houses 
of Parliament generally, I would suggest that 
the walls of the several halls, galleries, and corri- 
dors of approach, as well as the various public 
apartments throughout the building, should be 
decorated with paintings having reference to events 
in the history of the country ; and that those paint- 
ings should be placed in compartments formed by 
such a suitable arrangement of the architectural 
design of the interior as will best promote their 
effective union with the arts of sculpture and 
architecture. With this view I should consider it 
to be of the utmost importance that the paintings 
should be wholly free from gloss on the surface, so 
that they may be perfectly seen and fully under- 
stood from all points of view. That all other por- 
tions of the plain surfaces of the walls should be 
covered with suitable architectonic decoration or 
diapered enrichment in colour, occasionally height- 
ened with gold, and blended with armorial bear- 
ings, badges, cognizances, and other heraldic insig- 
nia, emblazoned in their proper colours. That 
such of the halls as are groined should have their 
vaults decorated in a similar manner, with the 
addition, occasionally, of subjects or works of Art 
so interwoven with the diapered ground as not to 
disturb the harmony or the effect of the architec- 
tonic decorations generally, or interfere with the 
elementary features of the architectural composi- 
tion. That such of the ceilings as are flat should 
be formed into compartments by moulded ribs, 
enriched with carved heraldic and Tudor decora- 
tions. That these ceilings should be relieved by 
positive colour or gilding, and occasionally by 
gold grounds with diaper enrichments, legends, 
and heraldic devices in colour. That the screens, 
pillars, corbels, niches, dressings of the windows, 
and other architectural decorations, should be 


| painted to harmonize with the paintings and dia- 


pered decorations of the walls generally, and be 
occasionally relieved with positive colour and gild- 


| ing. ‘That the door-jambs and fire-places should 


be constructed of British marbles, of suitable qua- 
lity and colour, highly polished, and occasionally 


| relieved by colour aad gilding in their mouldings 


and sculptural enrichments. 


Se nee 


(Serr, 








ee 


That the floors of the several hal bet 
corridors should be formed of ag ~ 
ing heraldic decorations and other enrichments ia 
colours, laid in margins and compartments. in 
combination with polished British marbles ; oa 
that the same description of marbles should also b 
employed for the steps of the several staircases y 

That the walls, to the height of from 8 to 10 feet 
should be lined with oak framing, containing shields 
with armorial bearings, emblazoned in their proper 
colours ; and an oak seat should in all cases be 
placed against such framing. That the windows 
of the several halls, galleries, and corridors, should 
be glazed doubly, for the purpose of tempering the 
light, and preventing the direct rays of the sun 
from interfering with the effect of the internal de. 
corations generally. For this purpose the outer 


plates, and the inner glazing of an ornamental de. 
sign in metal, filled with stained glass, bearing arms 
and other heraldic insignia, in their proper colours ; 
but so arranged as that the ground, which I should 


with a running foliage or diaper, and occasionslly 
relieved by legends in black letter, should predo- 


excluded as may be thought desirable to do away 
with either a gairish or cold effect upon the paint- 
ings and decorations generally. Practically, I con- 
sider that the double glazing will be of essential 
service in carrying out the system of warming and 


generally ; which system renders it necessary that 
the windows in those portions of the building above 
referred to should be made to open, so that all pre- 
judicial effects upon the paintings and other deco. 
rations which might be caused by the dampness 
and impurity of the atmosphere, and much prac- 
tical inconvenience and probably unsightliness in 
the means that would be necessary to for 
opening and shutting casements, would be avoided. 
That, in order to promote the art of sculpture, 
and its effective union with painting and architec- 
ture, I would propose that in the halls, galleries, 
and corridors, statues might be employed for the 
purpose of dividing the paintings on the walls. 
y this arrangement a ric’: effect of perspective 
and a due subordination of the several Arts to 
each other, would be obtained. The statues sug- 
gested should, in my opinion, be of marble, of the 
colour of polished alabaster, and be raised upon 
lofty and suitable pedestals, placed close to the wall 
in niches, surmounted by enriched canopies; but 
the niches should be shallow, so that the statues 
may be as well seen laterally as in front. ' 
The architectural decorations of these niches 
might be painted of suc!) colours as will give the 
best effect to the a@jei:ing paintings, being re- 


lours, such as chocolate. crimson, or blue, or they 
might be of gold, for t:e purpose of giving effect 
to the statues. ; “a 
Having thus described the views I entertain as 
to the character of the decorations of the interior 
generally, I now proceed to notice in a 
special decorations and arrangements wh ; 
would propose for the several halls, galleries, an 
principal apartments. 
WESTMINSTER-HALL. sich 
I would propose that Westminster-hall, ror 
is 239 feet long, 68 feet wide, and 90 feet high, 
should be made the depository, as 1n former times, 
for all trophies obtained in wars with foreign _ 
tions. These trophies might be so arranged — 
the paintings on the walls and in a roof as to 
a very striking and interesting eficct. ; 
I pers further suggest that podestale, 3 
number, answering to the position of the — : 
ribs of the roof, should be placed so as ot 
central avenue 30 feet in width from the no . 
trance door to St. Stephen’s porch, for statues 0 
the most celebrated British statesmen whose _ 
lic services have been commemorated by mo 
ents erected at the public expense, as We™® 
anes and future tonal whose services may 
Se considered by Parliainent to merit 
ribute to their memories. ; f 
: The statues (26 in number) which bee = 
already proposed to be placed —_ 
between the pictures, I would suggest 
those of naval and military commanders. ws, 280 
The subject of the paintings on the walls, 





number, 16 feet in leogth and 10 
al 
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ventilating proposed to be adopted in the building | 


| 
' 
| 





lieved in parts by positive colour and gilding ; and | 
the backs of them miyh!t be painted in dark co- | 





well as for ' 


feet in height, | 


glazing is or to be of ground glass in single 


recommend to be of a warm yellowish tint, covered | 


minate, in order that so much light only may be | 
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might relate to the most splendid warlike achieve. | and relieved with gold and colour, and the windows 


| filled with stained glass, as before describe ‘ 
which, as well as the statues that are proposed to | whole of the fittings are cou ie ke cha 


ments of English history, both by sea and land, 


divide them, might be arranged chronologically. 


| with appropriate carvings. 
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proposed to be of oak, 
The throne will be 


To give due effect to these suggested decorations, | highly enriched and relieved by colour and gilding, 


it is proposed that the light should be considerably 
increased by an enlargement of the dormer windows 
in the roof, by which also that extraordinary and 
veautiful piece of decorative carpentry of the 14th 
century may be seen to much greater advantage 
than has ever yet been the case. 

This noble hall, certainly the most splendid of 
its style in the world, thus decorated by the union 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, and aided 
by the arts of decoration as suggested, it is pre- 
sumed would present a most striking appearance, 
and be an object of great national interest. 

ST. STEPHEN’S HALL. 

| would suggest that this hall, which will be 90 
feet long, 30 feet wide, and 50 feet high, and have 
astone-groined ceiling, should be appropriated to 
the reception of paintings commemorative of great 
domestic events in British history, and statues of 
celebrated statesmen of past, present, and future 
times. The paintings may be 10 in number, 15 
feet long, and 10 feet high, and 12 statues would be 
required as a frame to them. In the upper part of 
the hall, 30 niches will be provided for statues of 
eminent men of the naval, military, and civil ser- 
vices of the country. 

rik CENTRAL HALL. 

This hall wiil be an octagon of 60 feet in dia- 
meter and 50 feet high, covered with a groined 
ceiling in stone. As each side will be wholly occu- 
pied by windows and arched openings of access, 
paintings cannot form any part of its decoration. 
It may, however, with good effect, be extensively 
decorated with sculpture. In the centre of the 
pavement might be placed a statue of her present 
most gracious Majesty, upon a rich pedestal of 
British marble, highly polished, and relieved in 
parts by gold and colour. ‘The niches in the walls 
and screens might be filled with statues of her Ma- 
yesty's ancestors, in chronological order, even up 
to the period of the Heptarchy. In front of the 
eight clustered pillars in the angles of the hall 
might be placed, with good effect, sedent statues 
of some of the great lawgivers of antiquity. 

THE VICTORIA GALLERY. 

This gallery will be 130 feet long, 45 feeet wide, 
and 5” teet high, with a flat ceiling, and will admit 
of both paintings and sculpture. The subjects of 
the paintings on the walls, 16 in number, which may 
be 12 feet long and 10 teet high, might relate to 
some of the most remarkable royal pageants of 
british history, or other appropriate subjects. 
“atues of her present most gracious Majesty 
wight fill the central niches at the ends of the hall; 
aud the other niches, as well as the pedestals be- 
‘ween the paintings, might be occupied by statues 
of her Majesty's ancestors. These statues might, 
shea’ = effect, be of bronze, either partially or 


CORRIDORS OF ACCESS THROUGHOUT THE 
eet BUILDING. 
a The principal corridors of access to the various 
ao of the building will be 12 feet wide, 
lighted ya will be flat, and they will generally be 
a one windows near the ceiling. Their 
with night be decorated w ith portraits as well as 
net oe illustrative of some of the most re- 
ee in “ — in the history of the country, 
For th; 1€ lives of its most eminent personages. 
ins eh age about 2600 feet in length of wall, 
pee the at = about 7 feet, may be appropriated 
height a ipal floor ; 900 feet in length, by a 
hont ‘00 out 7 feet, on the one-pair floor; and 
ule Be rs by the same height, on the two 
tabjects at — paintings may be divided into 
architect . Pleasure, by margins or borders of 
thea, decoration, in accordance with the 
‘#e Of the building, 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
will be 93 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 
, and will have a flat ceiling in panels. 
Ungs for the accommodatiou required 
siness of the house, together with the 
Which are necessary for duly lighting it, 
© space of plain wall, paintings cannot, 
l efiect, form any part of its decoration. 
fllod tnowever, will be provided, which might be 
with statues of royal personages. The ar- 


i This house 
a) feet high 
As the fit 
for the bu 
Windows 

eave litt) 
With Loox 
‘Viches 


and the back lined with cloth of gold, containing 
the royal arms emblazoned in their proper colours. 


: THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

This house will be 83 feet long, 46 feet wide, and 
50 feet high, and will have a flat ceiling. Itis pro- 
posed to be finished in the same style as the House 
of Lords, but with less enrichment, and less of 
colour and gold in its decorations. The nature of 
its design, and the extent of the fittings for the 
accommodation required, will not admit of the aid 
of either painting or sculpture. 

_ THE QUEEN’S ROBING ROOM. 

This room will be 38 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 
20 feet high, and have a fiat ceiling in panels, 
richly moulded and carved, and relieved with gold 
andcolour. The ground of the panels of the ceiling 
is proposed to be of gold, covered with a diaper 
enrichment, and blended with legends, genealo- 
gical devices, badges, cognizances, and other he- 
raldic insignia, &c., in colour. 

The wall-fittings of the room are proposed to be 
of oak, richly carved and moulded, and enriched 
with heraldic and other decorations in positive 
colour, relieved with gold. Compartments will be 
formed in the wall-framing, which might be filled 
with paintings referring to events in British history 
in which the sovereign has personally taken a con- 
spicuous part, or with other appropriate subjects. 

THE ANTI-ROOM OR GUARD-ROOM. 

This room, which adjoins the Queen’s robing- 
room, will be 38 feet by 38 feet, and 20 feet high. 
The ceiling will be of oak, with characteristic de- 
corations. Oak framing 8 feet high, with heraldic 
decorations, and a seat at the foot of it, will line 
the room. The walls are proposed to be covered 
with representations of Pattle scenes and pa- 
geants of English history, in which an opportunity 
will be afforded of displaying the warlike costumes 
of its several periods. 

THE CONFERENCE-HALL. 

This hall, which is in the centre of the front 
towards the river, will be 54 feet long, 28 feet 
wide, and 20 feet high, and will have a flat ceiling. 
The walls are proposed to be lined with oak 
framing to a height of about six feet, above which 
they may be covered with paintings representing 
celebrated state trials, and extraordinary sittings 
of Parliament, conferences, &c. 

AS TO THE APARTMENTS APPROPRIATED TO 
THE PRIVATE AND PUBLIC USES OF EACH 
HOUSE. 

These rooms consist of libraries, refreshment- 
rooms, robing-rooms, state officers’-rooms, and 
committee-rooms. ; : : 

Nine rooms are appropriated to libraries, six of 
which are 50 feet long and 28 feet wide; two are 

33 feet long and 28 feet wide; and one is 32 feet 
long and 23 feet wide. The refreshment rooms are 
four in number, of which one is 60 feet long and 
18 wide; two ave 28 feet long and 18 feet wide; 
and one is 34 feet long and 18 feet wide. The 
robing-rooms for the archbishops and bisbops are 
three in number, of the respective sizes of 30 feet 
by 20 feet, 20 feet square and 16 feet square. The 
robing and other rooms for state officers are 17 in 
number, averaging in size about 24 feet by 18 feet. 
The committee-rooms are 35 in number : on the 
principal floor, five of them will be 37 feet long by 
28 feet wide ; two 35 feet by 26 feet; and one, 32 


feet by 23 feet. On the one-pair-floor, two will 
be 42 feet long and 33 feet wide; one, 54 feet by 


28 feet ; four, 36 feet by 28 feet; ten, 34 feet by 
28 feet; and two, 34 feet by 22 feet; and, on the 
two-pair floor the number will be eight, averaging 
in size 28 feet by 20 feet. The whole of these 
rooms are about 20 feet in height, with the o-- 
tion of those on the two-pair floor, which will be 
about 14 feet high, and will - lighted by windows 
f the usual height from the floor. i 

The ceilings will be flat, and formed into panels 
by moulded and carved ribs, relieved by c Se. 
teristic and suitable carvings. : 

The floors are to be of oak, with borders and 
inlays. ; 
The fireplaces and door-jambs are proposed to 
be of British marbles, highly polished. The doors, 
frontispieces, linings of walls, and fittings, will also 





chitectural details of the ceiling may be enriched 


be of oak. In some of the rooms it is proposed 





that the wall-framing should be carried to the 
ot 6 or 8 feet, in others that it should be of the 
height of the room, and with panels for painti 
portraits, &c. 

The plaia surfaces of the walls might be covered 


With paintings of historical events, and the panels ee 


in the wainscoting might contain portraits of cele- 
brated personages in British history. 

The architectural details, both in stone and 
plaster, might be painted in positive colours, oc- 
casionally relieved by gilding; and the armorial 
bearings, badges, and other heraldic insignia, which 
will enrich the wood-framing, might also be re- 
lieved with gold and colour. 

THE SPEAKER'S RESIDENCE. 

This residence being designed for state purposes, 
might also be adorned with paintings. The style 
of its finishings, fittings, and decorations will be 
in accordance with the best examples of the Tudor 
period. 

Its principal rooms for purposes of state are as 
follows :-—A reception-room, 34 feet by 23 feet ; 
a library, 34 feet by 23 feet ; adining-room, 45 feet 
by 24 feet ; a drawing-room, 38 feet by 22 feet ; 
and a corridor of communication, 8 feet wide, sur- 
rounding an internal court. 

With respect to any further encouragement of 
the Fine Arts in the exterior of the building, | am 
not aware of any opportunities that offer, as 
arrangements have already been made for all the 
architectonic or conventional sculpture that will be 
required to adorn the several elevations. Eques- 
trian statues of sovereigns in bronze might, how- 
ever, be placed, with considerable effect, in the 
proposed quadrangle of New Valace-yard, the 
Speaker’s quadrangle, and the royal court. 

I have now described, in general terms, the 
whole of those portions of the building that might 
I think, with propriety and effect, be adorned 
with works of Art and the arts of decoration ; but, 
in making the several suggestions which have 
occurred to me, I should wish it to be understood, 
that I have merely stated my own views on the 
subject, as far as I have hitherto been able to con- 
sider it in its general bearings, and with a view to 
show how the objects for which the commission 
has been established may, if desired, be carried 
out in the decorations of the new building to their 
greatest extent. I should not, however, wish to 
be strictly confined in all cases to the adoption 
even of my own suggestions, as, upon a more ma- 
ture condileention ot the subject in detail hereafter, 
when the shell of the building is completed, I may 
be induced to vary and modify some of the views 
which I entertain at present, and which, I fear, J 
have but imperfectly communicated in this paper. 

AS TO THE COMPLETION OF THE EXTERIOR. 

It has ever been considered by me a great defect 
in my design for the new Houses of Parliament 
that it does not comprise a front of sufficient length 
towards the Abbey, particularly as the building 
will, perhaps, be better and more generally seea 
on that side than upon any other. This was im- 
possible, owing to the broken outline of the site 
with which I had to deal. 1 propose. therefore, 
that an addition should be made to the aes 
(which upon the accompanied plan is coloure¢ 
orange), for the purpose of enclosing New Palace- 
yard, and thus of obtaining the desired front. This 
addition would be in accordance with the plan of 
the ancient palace of Westminster, in which the 
hall was formerly placed in a quadrangle, where, 
in consequence of its low level, it must have been 
seen and approached, as it would ever be under 
such circumstances, to the best advantage. The 
proposed addition would, in my opinion, be of 
considerable importance as regards the increased 
accommodation and convenience that it would 
afford in addition to what is already provided for 
in the new building, as hitherto proposed. 

It has long been a subject of serious complaint 
and reproach, that the present law courts are most 
inconveniently restricted in their arrangements and 
accommodation. If it should be determined to 
retain the courts at Westminster, the proposed ad- 
dition would admit of the means of removing this 
cause of complaint ; it would also afford accommo- 
dation for places of refreshinent for the public, for 
which no provision has been made in the new build- 
ing ; also for Royal commissions and other occa. 
sional purposes required by Government, and now 
hired most inconveniently, in various parts of the 
town, at a considerable amount of rental; or for 
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such of the Government offices as may, without in- 


convenience, be detached from the rest, such as, | 


for instance, the office of Woods, or for a record- 
office, and chambers or residences for public others. 
It will also afford the opportunity of woe an im 
rincipal entrance to the entire edifice, at 
oe eof at cones and St. Margaret’s-street ; 
a feature which is at present required, and which 
would add considerably not only to the effect of 
the building, but also to its security in times of 
public commotion. ss 
Of the several local improvements indicated in 
the accompanying plan, none in my opinion is of 


greater and more pressing importance than that | 


which I have to suggest in respect of Westminster- 
bridge. The anomaly of the size, outline, and cha- 


racter of that bridge, considered as it must ever be | 


from its proximity as an adjunct to the new Houses 
of Parliament, must have forcibly struck every one 
who has passed over or under it since the new 
building has risen into importance ; and the steep 
and dangerous acclivities of the roadway, as well as 
its want of width for the traffic that passes over it, 
have constantly been a subject of public complaint. 

In order, therefore, to remove these serious objec- 
tions, I proposethat the superstructure of the bridge 
should be rebuilt upon the old foundations, which 
are now in course of being repaired and extended 
under the able superintendence. of Messrs. Walker 
and Burgess. As it is, in my opinion, of the ut- 
most importance, both as regards the effect of the 
new Houses of Parliament when viewed from the 
bridge, and the convenience of the public in pass- 
ing over it, that the roadway should be made on 
the lowest possible level, 1 would recommend that 
the form of the arches of the new bridge should 
be pointed, by which great facility would be 
afforded for accomplishing that very important 
object, namely, by materially reducing the thick- 
ness of the crown of the arches within what is con- 
sidered necessary for arches of the circular form. 
I am induced also to recommend this form of arch 
on account of another very important practical ad- 
vantage which it offers, namely, the elevation of its 
springing above the level of high water, by which 
the waterway through the bridge will be the sane 
at all times of tide; whereas at present the span- 
drils of the arches offer an impediment to the 
waterway at high water nearly equal to 1-20th of 
its sectional area, occasion rapid currents, witha 
considerable fall, and sometimes much danger to 
craft in passing throngh the bridee in- 
fluence of high winds. 1 consider it also of the 
greatest importance, in an artistic point of vi 
not only that the bridge should be rially 
lowered, but that it should be made to accord with 
the architecture of the new Houses of Parliament, 
in order that, both in composition as well as 
style, the ensemble should be harmonious and etfec- 
tive. Upon a rough estimate which I have formed 
of the cost of the new superstructure, [ am satis- 
fied it could be erected for about £120,000 beyond 
the cost which it will be necessary to incur in car- 
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rying out Messrs. Walker and Burzess’s design | 


for widening the present bridge to the extent pro- 


With the view of illustrating the several sug- 
gestions which I have made on this subject, I 
venture to submit the accompanying design for a 
new superstructure ; but in so doing I wish it to 
be clearly understood that I have no desire what- 
ever to interfere with the employment of the en- 
gineers who are now engaged upon the repair and 
extension of the foundations of the present bridge ; 
who, having so ably commenced the work, should 
in my opinion be left to complete it. 

I leave this subject, therefore, in the hands of 
the commissioners, in the hope that they will at 
their earliest convenience, if they should think 
fit, makea formal and urgent communication to 
the Government in accordance with the views 
which I have now laid before them, particularly 
as an early decision is of great importance, in 
order that the works now in hand may not be pro- 
ceeded with further than is necessary to carry out 
those views, if they should be ultimately adopted. 

Next in importance to the rebuilding of the su- 
perstructure of Westminster-bridge, is the for- 
mation of the proposed lines of embankment on 
both sides of the river, from Vauxhall to London- 
bridge, as suggested by Messrs. Walker and Bur- 
gess in their late report on the subject to the Go- 
vernment and the corporation of the city of 


London. 
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In the accompanying plan I have shown so much 


of those lines of embankment as more immediately 
affect the new Houses of Parliament and their 
locality. As there would doubtless be serious ob- 
jections to a public road upon the embankment on 
the north side of the river, | confine my observa- 
tions tc the southern side, where, if a road could 
be obtained, it would afford a succession of fine 
views of London, and the best situation for views 
of the principal front of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Having maturely considered the subject, | 

a be practicable to obtain a public 
road of ample width, upon arches, from the termini 
of the South-Eastern and Dover and the Brighton 
Railroads, at the foot of London-bridge, to the 
terminus of the South-Western Railway at Vaux- 
hall. 

The road might be raised upen arches to a level 
that would coincide with the levels of the roadways 
of the several bridges which it would intersect, by 
which means the waterside frontages of the several! 
wharfs need not be interfered with in any material 
degree ; indeed, the extent of such frontages might, 
by the means of docks of convenient form and size, 
be very considerably increased, and the archways 
might to a great extent be appropriated, if desired, 
to warehouses and other purposes of trade. By 
extending the archways to a sufficient depth to the 
south of this road, a frontage for building might also 
be obtained, particularly opposite Privy-gardens and 
the new Houses of Parliament, where, if the houses 
were designed in masses, with reference to archi- 
tectural effect, they would form an agreeable and 
striking view from the north side of the river, and 
effectually screen the present low and mean display 
of unpicturesque buildings on the Snarrey side. 
The proposed houses, from being raised to a 
considerable elevation, would have a fine com- 
mand of the river and the principal public 
buildings of the metropolis, and having, in 
addition to these advantages, a southern aspect, 
would form very agreeable residences, such as 
would probably be eagerly sought for by the 
owners of adjoining wharfs, either for their own 


| occupation or that of their principal agents. 
| Taking into consideration the increase of private 
| accommodation to the several wharfs, and the \ 


ilue 
of the new building-frontage, the proposed work 
would probably yield a very considerable return for 
the capital expended upon it; and, when eifected, 
would not only form one of the most striking im- 
provements of an ornamental character of which 
the metropolis is susceptible, but would materially 


| conduce to the convenience, the comfort, and re- 


creation of the public. It would also, perhaps, 


| render unnecessary the line of road that has been 


projected from the termini of the railroads at the 


| foot of London-bridge through Southwark to the 


foot of Westminster-bridge, tor the convenience of 
the west-end of the town; as the distance to that 
part of London would be materially shortened by 
a proposed embankment road, and passing 
over Waterloo-bridge. 

The other local improvements indicated in the 
accompanying plan relate to an enlargement of 
the spaces immediately contiguous to the new 
Houses of Parliament, and an improvement of the 
approaches. 

Old Palace-yard is proposed to be considerably 
increased in size by the demolition of the houses 
which now occupy that site, as well as the houses 
on both sides of Abingdon-street, by which means 
a fine area for the convenience of state processions, 
and the carriages of peers and others attending 
the House of Lords, as well as a spacious land- 
ing-place adjoining the river, would be obtained. 
The Victoria Tower, as well as the south and 
west fronts of the building, would thus be dis- 
played to the best advantage. The Chapter-house 
would be laid open to public view, and, if restored, 
would form a striking feature in conjunction with 
the Abbey; and a considerable extent of new 
building frontage that would be obtained by this 
alteration, might be occupied by houses of import- 
ance in a style of architecture in harmony with 
the Abbey and new Houses of Parliament, by 
which a grand and imposing effect as a whole 
would be produced. As one means of improving 
the approaches, | propose that the noble width of 
street at Whitehall should be extended south- 
wards, by the removal of the houses between 
Parliament-street and King-street, by which the 
Abbey would be wholly exposed to view as far as 


Whitehall Chapel. The houses on the north side | 


erent. 
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of King-street should be remove; 

of substituting houses or public bead pepo 
quired, of an iinposing style of architecture,’ Mill. 
bank-street is proposed to be widened and ~~ 
proved, in order to make it a convenient sahb. 
fective approach from Millbank-road to the Vie. 
toria Tower and Old Palace-yard. Tothill-str ‘ 
is also proposed to be widened and improved ‘ 
order that it may be made an equally conveni - 
and striking approach to the Abbey, the Houses af 
Parliament, and Whitehall, from the west end of 
the town. St. Margaret’s Church, if suffered to 
remain in its present position, should be improved 
in its external decoration, in order that it may not 
disgrace, as it now does, the noble pile of the Ab 
bey which rises above it, 4 

i have thus enumerated all the principal i 
ments which I should wish to = ae. 
locality of the,great work on which I am ; 
and, although i have thought it right thus to place 
on record my views upon the subject, I am aware 
that a considerable time must elapse before they 
could ail be effected, if approved. 

i trust, however, 1 may hope to see accomplished 
at no distant period, the rebuilding of the super. 
structure of Vi estminster-bridge, the embankments 
of the river, the enclosure of New Palace-yard, and 
the enlargement of Old Palace-yard ; which, in my 
estimation, are improvements of the utmost im. 
portance, whether as regards the beauty of the 
metropolis, the effect of the new Houses of Parlia- 
meni, or the convenience, as well as the enjoyment, 
of the public. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

Your Royal Highness’s 
‘iost obedient and humble servant, 
Cuartes Barry. 


Althonzh, in republishing this clear and vala- 
able doenment, some repetition hes been inevi- 
table —jfor we hed previously printed portions 
of the plan -—we have not ventured to abridge it. 
It will be read with deep attention by ail artists, 
and with seareely less interest by the public gene- 
rally ; for, unquestionably, we have had no strac- 
ture in modern times concerning which “ the Na- 
tion ’’ feels so intense-an anxiety. 

The letter of Mr. Barry is so long, and, more. 
over, the ** Report ’’ reached us at so late a period 
of the month, that we are unable to do more than 
refer to the other contents of the “‘ Appendix.” 
Nor is it, indeed, very necessary to do more, inas- 
much 2s any artist may procure a copy of the Re- 
port, by sending for it to Messrs. Hansard, prin- 
ters to the Houses of Parliament, Great Turnstile, 
Holborn. The cost of the document, of seventy- 
two closely-printed folio pages, being no more 
than than thirteen pence; no artist, therefore, may 
be excused for being without it. Next month we 
shall examine the several articles which follow Mr. 
Barry's letter; meanwhile, we must be content 
merely to name them. 

Ist, is a Report of the Committee “ to whom 
was referred tie duty of making investigations 
respecting the ancient states and modes of per- 
manent or temporary decoration of Westminster 
Hall, and respecting the dates and extent of its 
architectural alterations’’—a brief but curious 
document. 

2nd. ‘* Mr. Wilson’s Report.”’* This document 
extends to 28 pages; it is illustrated by explanatory 
wood-cuts-——‘“* contrivances for scaffolding, c. 
&e., contains short descriptions of paintings 
fresco by different masters’’—the “ time occupied 
by some of them in producing their great works, 
the ‘“‘ mortar” they used; &c. &e. _Every line 
of this valuable paper should be read with deep at- 
tention. 

3rd. An essay, by Mr. Eastlake, on the “means 
of preventing damp in walls.’ . 

ith. - Communications from C. H. Smith, = 
in reply to questions proposed to him _— 
causes and means of = appearance 
vetre on surface of walls. ne: . 
5th. ‘* Styles and methods of painting suited : 
decoration of public buildings,” by Mr. —_ 
A document of some length, exhibiting great 
ing, industry, and labour. 


* C. H. Wilson, Esq., Directo’ a, 
School of Design, was, in the course of the ee Fist 
employed by her Majesty’s Commissio! 
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Arts, to proceed to the Continent, to coltect ifr 
tion relating to the objects of the commission 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF PICTORIAL 
ART. 
Part I]. —CLEearness 
Tur quality of clearness at its maximum results 
from the coincidence of a full harmony of colour- 
in very moderate force ; aerial perspective ; a fre- 
quent alternation of the transparent, semi-trans- 
parent, and opaque media ; distinct detail, and bold 
chiaroscuro. 

Colour, though a chief power in the production 
of clearness, is only so when in the hands of a | 
consummate chromatist ; as, injudiciously or igno- 
rantly applied, it may be made to completely mar 
what of this quality could be produced withont it. 
White and Slack, for instance, are capable of great 
clearness when accompanied by a quickly alter- 
nating transparency and opacity ; witness engrav- 
ings, particularly those of some of the old masters, 
previously to the introduction of etching. Could 
any technical quality be estimated by its difficulty 
of achievement, clearness would certainly stand at 
the head of all pictori.! beauties ; as the term itself, 
applied to a painting, implies the greatest eulogy 
that can be applied to a work as to its technical 
excellence. 

Impalpable in itself, it should pervade every part 
while destroying all idea of the surface of a work ; 
and so absorbing, when attained, is the full sense 
of its influence, that the minor and precise beauties 
of the finished schools vanish and become dry and 
opaque when brought in contact with the pure 
effulgence of this vital quality. Pictures without 
it have an unpleasant and opaque palpableness, 
and seem really to form part of the useless farni- 
ture of aroom ; while those which possess it in any 
extraordinary degree present for the refreshment of 
the eye so many delicious apertures of more than 
mimic light and air and sunniness, which glow 
without heating and shine without dazzling, and, 
like the face of health and youth and beauty, shed 
a warmth around them whose brilliancy neglect 
cannot entirely deface ; while all the varnish and 
amendments of the picture-dealer, added to all the 
wash-leather rubbings of all the curators of public 
and private collections in existence, must still leave 
those which have it not, as at first—dry, lifeless, 
and repulsive, ; 

Lightness and height of tone do not produce it; 
nor do, necessarily, darkness and depth of tone 
destroy it. 

Light under improper management beeomes dry 
and opaque ; while dark, in knowing hands, may be 
made productive of a liquid transparency and clear- 
ness sufficient to throw into shade all the misapplied 
resources of a brilliant white and a high key of 
colour. 

A conviction of this truth gave rise to the often 
quoted and silly wish of some one who has said 
somewhere, ‘‘] wish that white were a guinea an 
ounce, we should then have better painters.”” But 
but without treating this with more consideration 

an is due to a brilliant sally somewhat slightly 
allied to truth, and chiefly directed against a class 
of dry and opaque colourists, in whose works too 
great a display of the illusive glorics of whitelead 
might have been apparent, and without wishing to 
rebel against the authorities in Art, it is ridiculous 
to imagine that any partial prohibition by price 
of any particolar pigment could go very far in pro- 

ucing good colourists, or in amending bad ones. 
fany good could by possibility follow an adjust- 
ment of the prices of colours, it would most likely 
best attained by a perfect equalisation of the 
Prices of every pigment in use. For could the 
Price of a colour regulate its use, the transparent 
and opaque would then enter a work in equal pro- 
—— allowing a fair chance of the best possible 
ar pA I say a chance only, for, after all the care 
the bape in the preparation and supply of 
the a te, and there are some required, it is not 
which _ we may get on a palette, but the way in 
Asan ill ey get On a canvas, that makes the picture. 
rte wy we we of the beauty in question perhaps, 
_ gst landscapes, it is impossible to find a finer 
ample in this country, and accessible to all 
. the ‘ Embarcation of S. Ursula,’ of 
pa —_ Gallery, by Claude; amongst the 
ae : _familiar hfe, those of Dahoughe when 
) laape ieeaenel aang Gon the ‘ Venus ve 
P ‘tin: » r Tro t 80 
in the National Gelers Ne Bergen. gh 
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rom an examination of the many fine pictures 
persed through the private galleries of this 
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country, besides the few in our National Gallery 
with reference to clearness, it would appear that 
the comparative absence, rather than pureness or 
fulne-s, of colour produces this enviable quality. 

Analogy will assist us in arriving at this con- 
- clusion. -Water and crystal haxe_their clearness 
deteriorated by the presence of colour, and the 
deterioration increases in an exact ratio with the 
amount of colcur admitted. The brightest wine, 
for instance, is jess clear than pure spirit ; and the 
topaz, garnet, and umethyst, amongst gems, yield in 
clearness to the diamond. 

Painting, deriving its resources from objects all 
more or less coloured, cannot of course, discard 
coluur; and its business necessarily consists in ar- 
ranging the juxtapositién and coutact of colours, 
tints, and tones, in the manner best calculated to 
realize some desired effect, in which clearness 
would appear to bea principal technical desideratum. 

Asood general harmony of colour, onabroad scale, 
will produce much of clearness, which may be in- 
creased to an almost indefinite extent, by the 
observance of some further pictorial contrivances, 
all derived from a close observance of nature under 
her most favourable appearances, which appear- 
ances may be said to be the only legitimate states 
proper for imitatioa; and the accomplished painter, 
whether of history, poetry, familiar life, or land- 
scape, in rejecting nine-tenths of what promis- 
cuously presents itself to him, is not the less, but 
the more natural}than the one who, on the 
contrary, paints anything which comes before him, 
and calls it natural, because he happen to find it 
in nature. 

This subject of proper and pictorial, and im- 
ny ond and unpictorial selection, has been treated 

y more able hands than my own : therefore, to the 
main question again. Clearness is augmented in a 
work already under a good general harmony of 
colour, by breaking down the colours and their 
tints into tones. The larger the masses and objects 
mety be, the more imperative is the demand for this 
treatment ; and the smaller the masses and objects 
may be, the less breaking 1s required: insomuch, 
that objects may, from their smallness and number, 
alternate so rapidly, as to farnish the desired 
clearness of themselves, by an attention only to 
general truth and harmonious arrangement. 

Let us take, as an object in nature requiring the 
greatest extent of this contrivance, an Italian blue 
sky: one very seldom represented naturally, and, 
consequently, very generally railed against as one 
of those things which, looking glorious in nature, 
refuse a satisfactory transfer to canvas. What is 
the mode usually adopted to represent this glo- 
rious and blue profound, this eterne depth of a 
measureless space? A palette is set with four or 
five tints of ultramarine, all solid, and of course 
opaque. A gradation is then made in this re- 
pulsive state of so transcendent a pigment, from 
the zenith to the horizon, and completed with the 
badger hair tool or sweetener, which completes the 
ruin of that which was so injudiciously commenced. 
What result can be expected from this treatment 
other than the one generally realized? A wall 
could not be made to look more solid, though 
covered with the same colour, by the best house- 
painter in the most “* workmanlike manner. : 

A question very naturally arises here: why does 
not a blue wall, executed by a house decorator, 
present only somewhat the appearance of a blue 
sky? The proper and only answer is obvious: it 
is not broken as in nature or Fine Art; and would 
require an artist instead of a house-painter to 
execute. But once done, the colour of a blue 
room, instead of pressing disagreeably on the eye, 
would retire, give space, and refresh rather than 
repulse vision. Some judiciously arranged blue 
papers, coloured transparently instead of opaque, 
and interlaced with an opaque citrine or russet- 
tinted figure, present this agreeable appearance. 
A sky painted in the above imperfect mode, may 
be improved by lacing into it, with an open hog- 
hair tool, a tint of citrine or russet, In the same 
gradation with the blue. But unless the first mass 
be laid ia with a vehicle sufficiently tenacious to 
resist mixture, there is some danger of soiling 
rather than clearing the blue, and of producing a 
lower tone than required.* The lighter the break - 
ing tint be in any tone, the more ustrous will be 
the effect produced ; and the darker, the more sub- 
dued, yet clear. 

Another, easier and more effective, 
1 * Vide Tone and Tint. 
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mode, is to lay a graduated ground of citrine or 
russet—those being the distant relative harmonies 
of blue amongst the tertiaries — and when dry 
paint the bine sky upon it in a fall body of colour, 
and with rather open or even coarse tools, so that all 
the interstices caused by driving the blue over the 
canvas may present the only proper harmony to 
blue, and convert the tint into a tone. 

rhe more transparent and retiring the sky may 
be required, the darker must be the blue and the 
lighter the ground, as when the two tints associate 
in depth, clearness and transparency ina great mea- 
sure cease, and ean only be recovered with much 
trouble. Other modes, conducing to the same 
end, may be adopted, which a painter's own pecu- 
liarity of manner and taste may suggest. 

I have seen some excellent blue skies, by the 
Dutch masters, resulting entirely from the intersti- 
cetial appearance of the varnished oak panel break - 
ing through the blue. Blue then, in order to appear 
clear and become a tone, requires to alternate with 
citrine or russet ; red, with olive or citrine ; and 
yellow, with olive or russet: their several distant 
relatives in the tertiaries, and not with their opo- 
sites, orange, green, and purple. 

The reason for this is, that those distant relatives 
have in their mixtures 25 per cent. only of the key 
colour ; while the near relatives : 


of .. .. Blue.... Red.... Yellow, 
which are amongst 
the tertiaries.. Olive... .. Russet.. Citrine, 


have in their mixtures 50 per cent. or two-fourths 
of the key.colour, which would relate too closely 
and produce dulness. 

Another mode of giving lustre, transparency, 
and clearness to blue, particularly in skies and 
distant objects—though accompanied with more 
difficulty in the management—is, first to paint the 
passage entirely in citrine, somewhat lighter than 
the depth ultimately required in the blue, barely 
indicating the broader detail, and using some vehi- 
cle which will have set tolerably firm, though not 
dry, by the time this process be completed. The 
necessary tenacity of the vehicle may be best ad- 
justed by the presence of a varnish, increasing the 
quantity of varnish in proportion to the smallness, 
and adding oil in proportion to the largeness, of the 
object or passage to be painted. 

if the ground thus laid shall not be sufficiently 
set, further operations should be deferred until it 
assume a state which will refuse mixture, or at 
least perfect mixture, with any colour that it 
may be subsequently necessary to brush into it, at 
which time the whole passage should be completed 
with its proper blue. By this mode a full and firm 
mass of colour can be brought on the canvas, and 
while it vies with all the delicacy and complexity of 
tone usually attempted, and too frequently missed 
by other modes, it has the charm and advantage of 
that full body and clear aérial quality which so 
yeculiarly mark the finest skies of Claude in his 
est time, of Cuyp, and occasionally of our own 
Richard Wilson. It is not an unfrequent remark 
of painters, and particularly as regards skies, that 
if they do not happen to furnish one at the first 
painting, the second attempt is sure to ruin it, and 
deprive it of a certain aérial and fresh character, 
which never occurs again in after paintings, The 
remark is no less frequent than true, and the causes 
are obvious enough ; for as it is no more possible 
for an artist to completely obliterate a canvas at 
ove painting, than for a house-painter to cover a 
wall with one coat of colour, the consequent inter- 
sticetial appearance of the ground of the canvas 
will produce a comparative clearness. A second 
painting fills up the interstice, produces a solid 
tint, or series of tints; and the afrial character of 
the first painting vanishes, leaving an appearance 
more allied to wood, or stone, or cloth, than ais ; 
and originating the sarcastical term, ‘* a cassimere 
sky,’’ so frequent in portraits. 

White, when necessary to be introduced in any 
large quantity—such as a latge piece of drapery, 
building, or sky—-presents some difficulties, im 
order to render it cleat and pleasant to the eye. 
The difficulty increases with its remove from abso- 
lute purity, in an exact ratio with the depth 
required. Many painters shrink from introducing 
it near, or surrounding flesh, from the fear of its 
making the flesh appear dull and dirty. And in 
an endeavour to remedy this, by lowering the tone 
of the white, in nine instances out of ten the white 
becomes dirty itself, which, vulgarly speaking, 


one of those dilemmas of ‘ Out of the fry att 
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into the fire,’”’ so frequent with beginners in every 
art. Now, if flesh be painted with that full amount 
of clearness, of which, it may be said to be more 
susceptible than any thing else, within the range 
of objects more generally painted than others, 
there is no power of colour capable of dimming its 
inherent pictorial lustre ; and white, if it disagree or 
dissociate with it, must be on the score of chiaros- 
curo, and not from its clearness. To lower the 
tone of white without a loss, but rather with an ad- 
dition to its clearness, it is only necessary to break 
it down intersticetially with the common relative 
harmony toblue—citrine.—Ifthis be done well, inde- 
pendently of the natural light and shade and reflect, 
any amount of reduction in its lightness may be 
easily managed without loss of clearness. If white 
be reduced on the palette to light middle tint, 
with cold grey, not blue, and when applied to the 
canvas, rapidly and distinctly alternated with 
citrine of a lighter tint than the reduced white, 
where practicable ; a tone may be produced of in- 
finite beauty, though of ever so low a character. 
This may be proved temporarily by scraping down 
an old roughly painted piece of white. Age and 
the soil produced by the extra determination to the 
surface of the celine of oil will have rendered the 
original white of a dull citrine tint ; and scraping 
down the eminences of the rough surface to the 
original pure white, will produce a tone composed of 

uickly alternating tints of pure white and citrine. 

he complicated and clear tone thus produced 
makes any addition to, or alteration in, it a matter 
of extreme difficulty ; which circumstance of itself 
proves, if any such proof be required, that clearness 
cannot result from a solid tint. What makes 
citrine or russet the proper colours for this purpose 
is, that they are the distant relatives of blue; and 
blue reciprocating with white in being colder than 
the other colours, they both have the same common 
harmonies. Thus white and blue have their clear- 
ness augmented when receiving warm instead of 
cold reflects. 

Citrine being the tertiary yellow and russet the 
tertiary red, breaking with citrine produces more 
light and beauty, and with red more depth and 
grandeur; allowing a power of diversifying the ex- 
pression and character of colour, of essential value 
to the consammate chromatist. 

Some explanation is necessary here, in order 
that, in opposing what has been considered chro- 
maticdoctrine, I may not be charged withadvancing 
that which may be interpreted chromatic dogma. 
Up to the present time it has been insisted on by 
nearly all writers on chromatic art, that the true 
harmony to any given colour is its equivalent or 
opponent, thus, starting with 

the three primaries, Yellow.... Red.... Blue, 
that they would find 
their harmonies in 

their opposites Purple. ... Green... Orange, 
called Opposites or equivalents, because composed 
of the two remaining primaries, and named 
secondaries, as being the first remove from the 
three simple colours. Now, the terms themselves 
imply a distinct contradiction to the attributed 
result, harmony. That a colour can be harmonized 
by contact with its antagonist, is difficult to con- 
ceive, if not impossible in practice. The great 
colourists—in their best works—have given us no 
instance of it, and when detected in their earlier 
ones it has been universally objected to. Such are 
the well-known and generally reprobated oppo- 
sitions in the famous ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ of 
Titian (National Gallery). 

The only circumstance out of which has been 
wrenched a sanction for this absurd opinion and 
still more absurd practice, is an exaggerated 
description of some phenomena evolved from the 

poe a of the primary colours, excited to great 
brilliancy by means of light and occasionally 
augmented by contact with dark. These pheno- 
mena, again, are not very distinctly perceivable but 
by extremely sensitive, weak, or deseased organs 
of vision; and a healthy and vigorous eye is as 
little susceptible to the impression of these pheno- 
mena—to the extent combated for—as a perfectly 
healthy body is to the influence of animal magnetism. 
baw pomerreet this opinion advance, that an eye 
= denly taken off a spot of strong red and imme- 
diately directed to a space of grey, perceives a 
number of green spectra of a similar form to the 
red spot. The error lies in naming the evolved 
spectra green, as they will be found upon close 


| examination by healthy organs, to contain no 
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greater quantity of the colours composing green 
than exist in the tertiary state of colour, say olive, 
or olive slightly inclining to citrine ; and so on with 
the other colours, a closer inquiry into which will 
more properly come under the article on Harmony. 
But the breaking down, clearing, and toning of 
colour being neeessarily conducted upon a system 
—if not indentical with, yet—closely analogous to 
that of harmony, it has thus far naturally crept into 
the present subject. 

I have thought it would be desirable to allude 
to some instances in which this quality of broken 
colour is most eminently conspicuous, and that it 
would be still more desirable, for the sake of im- 
mediate and easy reference, if such instances be 
limited to the pictures of our National Gallery. 
The instance then the most prominent of any I can 
at once bring to memory, occurs in the petasus or 
winged cap of Mercury, in Correggio’s ‘ Venus and 
Mercury teaching Cupid.’ 

The knee and leg also of Mercury, which are 
redder than the flesh of the two other figures, are 
most admirably managed in this respect ; but the 
breaking colour will not be found to approach 
green. The talaria, or winged sandals of the feet, 
again, present as fine an instance of this compli- 
cated and broken treatment as can be referred to. 

It will be found that the farther pictures are 
intended to be placed from the spectator, the 
stronger and more distinct will be required those 
breaking celours; and nothing but this circum- 
stance could warrant the extreme opposition of 
some of the tints used for this purpose by Rubens. 

The pictures of West, and particularly the 
* Healing the Sick,’ in the National Gallery, may 
be usefully referred to for the total absence of this 
quality ; from which, rather than the general ar- 
rangement, has resulted its extremely repulsive 
coloar. 

The portrait of this painter, by Lawrence, in 
the same room, may be said to vie with the pictures 
of West in the total absence of tone and clearness, 
and resulting from the same deficiencies. 

Much more may be added to this interesting sub- 
ject—but for exceeding the contemplated limit of 
these articles—such as the proper breaking or harmo- 
nizing colours for the secondaries, which follow the 
same system as the primaries, and may be found in 
those tertiaries having in them 25 per cent., or one 
quarter of each colour forming the secondary ; 
thus, the harmony to purple would be citrine, as 
it contains one of blue, one of red, and two of 
yellow, &c. &e. J. B. Pyne. 


—— —— 


THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUBHOUSE. 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Tur interior of this clubhouse has, it seems, just 
becn completely redecorated at very considerable 
expense, but in such manner that the taste dis- 
played in it has been animadverted upon most se- 
verely in the Atheneum. Whether the architect 
was consulted upon the occasion, as we think he 
ought to have been, is not said; but if not, although 
it must be mortifying to him to find that a favourite 
work of his, and one which mainly helped to esta- 
blish his reputation, had been sadly ‘‘ pawed over’’ 
by incompetent persons ; it must, at the same time, 
be consolatory to him to be able to clear himself 
from the charge of having advised the mischief 
which has been committed. The mischief itself, 
however, is not irremediable, nor of a very perma- 
nent kind, it being merely the work of the brush, 
and capable of being again effaced by the brush 
whenever repainting shall become necessary. As 
regards the architecture, more irreparable mischief 
was committed by Mr. Barry himself when he 
erected, no doubt very reluctantly, the excrescence 
on the roof of the south or garden front, thereby 
sadly marring what is decidedly the more beautiful 
elevation, and which was so perfect, so completely 
finished up, and such an exquisite bijou, that to 
touch it at all was almost a sacrilege, even on the 
part of its own architect. Its charming simplicity 
is in a manner destroyed; and not only 1s the addi- 
tion evidently an after thought, but a mal-a-propos 
one also ; for though it may be in reality a lantern, 
it has the appearance of being a belvedere, confined 
between buildings that rise above it on each side. 
However, it is fortunate that the original design is 
preserved intact in the beautiful architectural illus- 
trations of that clubhouse. 

Internally, the architecture itself does not appear 





to have been pulled about at all, or 
gone other change than that of colouring ; and if 
errors more or less serious have been committed in 
regard to it, it is not greatly to be wondered i 
since colouring has never been studied et i 
to any distinct principles ; architects the om ling | 
have scarcely given the subject any — ves | 
> it i ri n, but 
have regarded it is one not coming within their 
proper province. We have heard some professi ne 
men speak as if they would deprecate colour che 
gether in architecture, even internally. Beauty of 
orm, say they, should be the architect’s chief ea e 
no doubt, but it does not therefore follow that it 
should be his sole one also. As soon as you begin t 
introduce colour, they tell you, there is very cot 
danger of falling into the frivolous and the ened 
cious : and again, no doubt such is the case, but 
that only proves the difficulty, not the undesirable 
ness of the thing. And hitherto architects howe 
almost invariably contented themselves with evad- 
ing the difficulty, leaving colour to be supplied by 
others, @ discretion, either painted on the walls, or 
as silk or paper hangings; and accordingly as indi. 
vidual fancy shall will, or the general fancy—the 
fashion of the day, shall dictate—which last cer. 
tainly saves a world of trouble and perplexity, de. 
ciding for you that all your rooms shall be univer. 
sal white and gold, or crimson velvet, or whatever 
else may be the colours hoisted by fashion. 

It is only when he employs coloured materials the 
architect seems to be aware that something depends | 
on colour; yet in such case he has little choice, but 
must take his colours just as they offer themselves. 
Marble columns either exceedingly beautiful in | 
themselves, or prized for their rarity, may never- | 
theless not be the most suitable for the actual occa- | 
sion, being either much too light or too dark in 
tone, or too harshly contrasting in hue, to be in 
perfect artistical accordance with the rest, unless 
the colours there introduced are studiedly accommo- 
dated to those of the more valuable material, which 
do not admit of any change being made in them. 

The truth is, we have neither any established 
rules nor express law to guide us in matters of this 
kind, but are left to proceed empirically, according 
to the best of our tact or instinct. It might not 
be difficult to point out from what has actually been 
done, instances that would seem strongly to favour 
certain arrangements of colours in internal archi- 
tectural decoration as the very best, and as worthy 
of being adopted as astandaré. Yet, however con- 
venient in itself, such standard might be found 
very insufficient on many occasions, and at variance 
with many instances of decoration and colour admi- 
rable in themselves, but which, if tested by such 
standard, must be pronounced heteroelite and 
anomalous. In nature we observe the very same 
landscape to vary its aspect, and assume at times a 
character almost opposite to its usual one, in con- 
sequence of some peculiar accident or effect, 
be equally or even still more beautiful than when 
viewed in its every day beauty. Why may it not 
be more or less the same with regard to intenor 
decoration 2? Why may not these, also, very differ- 
ent modes of treatment, and very different effects, 
be nearly equally good in themselves, though for 
nearly opposite reasons? Experiment might do | 
much more towards elucidating this very difficult | 
point in interior architectural composition ag 
the arguing upon it that has ever taken place. Nor | 
would it be difficult to obtain something more than | 
mere conjecture to go upon, by heving. 9 oa 
drawings made of the same interior, all diff _ 
coloured, in order to judge how far general cha- 
racter is modified or influenced by colour, #- | 
cording to various combinations of it, 
of other circumstances. By this means 
might be ascertained that would help us _ 
towards some sort of systematized view 
subject. ; | 

At present it seems to be quite vague, — 
and uncertain. Take, for instance, one eae 
regard to which very opposite opinions are - 
tained :—How far should the colour or be by 
colour in a ceiling determine or be determ the | 
those of the walls and floor? How far hon 
ceiling and floor to harmonise or con ome & | 
each other? If the latter be light—a stom 
marble pavement—can colour, at least any — 
colour, be properly introduced into the Ad 
vice versa, is a rich party-coloured nearly 90, | 
for a room whose ceiling is white, or - 
and perhaps quite plain also ? png pa there 
what are the philosophical principles, 
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| gophers themselves? Do they quite agree? : 
While the writer in-the Athenewm-| this must-be-attributed chiefly te-the fact, that 
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general, if people can get fine carpets, they lay 
them down, without caring a fig about either prin- 
ciples or philosophy. And what say the philo- 


Hardly so. 
cells ~ that the ceiling and upper part of the walls 
ought te be lighter than the rest of an interior, 
Mr. Poynter is enraptured with the heavy painted 
ceilings once in vogue, and not to be examined 
without breaking your neck, or else lying supine 
onasofaforthe purpose. A decorated ceiling is one 
thing, but a direct ‘ picture ceiling’ is another, and, im 
our opinion, in excessively bad and puerile taste, for 
it is just like turning a great picture horizontally, 
with its face downwards, to serve as a lid or covering 
toaroom. Whatever skill, too, may be shown in 
foreshortening, its effect is quite lost, except the 
spectator could be confined to a single point of 
view; whereas, however he may change his situa- 
tion, he will still behold the same figures, either in 
front or the contrary, aithough, being seen from 
a different point, the reverse ought to take place. 
Nevertheless, speaking of Verrio’s ceiling at Wind- 
sor, Mr. Poynter assures us they were in ‘‘ the 
noblest style of decoration Art has ever devised.”’ 
We might have remarked upon one or two opi- 
nions in the Atheneum article that appear to us 
somewhat overstrained and hypercritical, but know 
not how far they are borne out by the circum- 
stances of the particular case. We are glad, how- 


ning to be paid to the ‘* philosophy ”’ of interior 
decoration, and iis wsthetic principles. In itself 
it may not be a very momentous matter; some, 
perhaps, will call it the mere millinery of archi- 
tecture, and it certainly is not a subject for senates 
to sit in council upon; still it is not therefore to be 
despised or neglected. If decoration be worth 
having, it is worth studying; more especially as 
the greater the study the less in many cases would 
be the cost, in proportion to the effect actually 
produced. 


8 et 
INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Tuk first public attempt to recognise the existence 
of this ‘* Society’? was made at ‘‘ Willis’s great 
room” onthe Sth of August. As far as it went, it 
was eminently successful; for although, at present, 
the ‘* Managing Committee”’ are unable to give to 
the Institute a character of practical utility, they 
have clearly and satisfactorily proved that it con- 
tains, at all events, the elements of prosperity— 
that it may be made abundantly useful to indivi- 
dual members of the profession, as well as to the 
profession at large—and that it may produce very 
great advantages, as a source of valuable informa- 
tion and wholesome enjoyment. The occasion to 
which we now make reference was A ‘‘ CONVERSA~ 
z10Ne,” held with a view of bringing the members 
together, and, with them, persons presumed to be— 
if not actually favourable to the establishment of 
the Institute, at least desirous of ascertaining, first, 
the practicability of forming it; and next, the pro- 
bability of its working advantageously, or other- 
wise, for the Arts. 

_The meeting was well attended ; there were about 
200 persons present ; of whom, perhaps, 100 were 
ainateurs, the remainderconsisting of artists—mem- 
bers, and visitors. Among the latter were five or 
siX members and associates of the Royal Academy, 
and a letter was read from the President, apolo- 
gising for unavoidable absence. We do not, at pre- 
sent, design to enter at length into this subject; 
our object being less to canvass the pretensions 
and prospects of the Institute, than to report its 
frst public assembling ; but we presume, in pass- 
lug, lo express a hope that the new Society will be 
directly sanctioned and supported by the accession 
of some members of a body, upon whom chiefly 
Fests the burthen of upholding British Art. The 
Royal Academy cannot justify a withdrawal on the 
ground of either law or custom; the case is without 
precedent ; for although—very properly we think— 
its members are precluded from becoming, or con- 
unuing, members of any societies with like objects, 
the ** lnstitute’’ cannot be classed among them. It 
may be, and we think will be, a very valuable aux- 
iliary to the Academy ; but under no circumstances 
vin it be made to work prejudicially towards it. 
z the Institute does anything it will do much,— 
or its vital principle is the disseminating among 
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be, which should regulate such matters? for in 





variety of subjects, all of which bear, more or less, 
upon the grand business of an artist’s life. We do 
not mean to speak disrespectfully when we say 
that no class of intellectual men have so little 
general knowledge as artists. Unquestionably 


comparatively little intercourse has existed be- 
tween them ; that personal, has not been added to 
professional, stimulus; that they have worked 
apart, without mutual encouragement, without 
being enabled to communicate, or obtain, results 
of experience ; and where instruction was derivable 
from books, the guide to them was wanting, or 
they were not accessible. This is a subject upon 
which we might write a page or two, and yet say 
no more than we can say in a single sentence: if 
is a great evil that artists should so little mix 
together. Now that the project is formed, and 
that it will unquestionably go on, either for suc- 
cess or failure, it would be equally just and wise 
In some members of the Royal Academy so far 
linking themselves with it as to aid in giving it a 
right bias; a safe purpose, and a high character. 
Very great good may grow out of such a recog- 
nilion—very great evil may arise out of a refusal 
to accord it. He is no friend to ‘ the profession’’ 
(and certainly none to the Royal Academy) who 
would strive to increase the distance between its 
senior and its junior members; between those who 
have obtained, and those who are candidates for, 
Academic honours. 

Other opportunities will occur for commenting 
upon the project and prospects of *‘ the Institute.”’ 
In its present state, however, a few observations 
may be desirable; possibly they may have weight 
with those who, living at a distance, are unable to 
form opinions for themselves, and who place some 
confidence in ours. We have had our misgivings on 
the subject, and even now have insufficient evidence 
to justify an unqualified advocacy of the Society. 
We believe, however, that it is likely to be—and 
feel sure that it may be—a very powerful aid to 
the artist in his arduous and anxious career; re- 
moving out of his way a vast number of ** stum- 
bling-blocks,”’ obtaining for him large and im- 
portant facilities, and rendering the acquisition of 
knowledge comparatively easy. We last month 
published ‘‘ the Address of the Council;’’ it is a 
somewhat confused document, which explains lit- 
tle and brings nothing to a point. Its preliminary 
passage, however, is sufficiently explicit :— 

“The grand object of the Institute of the Fine Arts is 
to unite, by intellectual and social means, the interests 
of artists, and to attempt to establish a free and liberal 
intercourse between the patrons, the lovers of Art, and 
its professors.” 

To achieve this purpose, numbers are absolutely 
necessary. The Institute at present consists of 
about 250 members; when it contains 1000 its 
moves may be of importance; and surely 1000 is 
a very small proportion upon which to reckon. 
We must recollect that, including all classes cf 
artists eligible to election into this body, there are 
in the United Kingdom somewhere about 10,000 
who “live by their profession ;”’ while there are 
at least double as many who, ranking as amateurs, 
are interested in the prosperity of the establishment. 

It is their imperative duty to give this experi- 
ment a fair trial: the subscription is small; the 
interest that may be derived from a guinea is very 
large. Not only may it be repaid by positive in- 
struction—it will be money well laid out, if merely 
to purchase a convenient place of meeting, to ob- 
tain all the advantages of aes without the 
temptation to needless expenditure. ; 

Un:il the Society has obtained ‘‘ a local habita- 
tion,”’ it is impossible that its power can be 
tested ; and the *‘ habitation '’ cannot be acquired 
until justified by a large accession of members. 
This advantage once secured, other advantages 
will rapidly follow; such as these :— The appoint- 
ment of a clever secretary, who will obtain and 
communicate all particulars relative to provincial 
exhibitions, receive and ‘‘ house’ works designed 
for exhibition in London—in fact, perform a 
thousand duties, large or small, the performance 
of which now involves much trouble and loss of 
time to hundreds ; the formation of a library for 
reference (this would be largely augmented by 
presented works); rooms in which appointments 
for meetings may be made by persons residing at 
distances trom London; a collection of objects of 
Art useful to the student ; a correspondence with 
artists and representatives of artistic institutions 
abroad; a central point where foreign artists may 
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make acquaintance with the artists of England; 
honorary appointments of men of science, anti- 
quarians, &c., willing to answer applications of 
members for information ; honorary appointments 
of barrister and solicitor, who may be consulted 
by members without incurring the peril of ** costs ;’’ 
the publication of ‘ proceedings” occasionally 
and an elaborate annual report ; meetings at stated 
periods, with a view to social intercourse and 
direct information. We make these suggestions 
without any pretence to originality ; for we know 
that they al many others have seriously 
considered by the Council, and will be as seriously 
acted upon “AS SOON AS THE FUNDS oF THE 
INSTITUTE SHALL PERMIT.” 

We have been led further into the heart of the 
subject than we designed, and bave consequently 
abridged the space we had intended to devote to 
the evening of the 5thof August. We have seldom 
passed one so entirely gratify ing—at once so pleasant 
and so profitable. 

The great room was admirably filled—not only 
with “living models’—men who have achieved 
distinction in literature and in the several walks of 
Art. A large collection of admirable and valuable 
works, ancient and modern, were skilfully and 
judiciously placed along the walls, upon the tables, 
and on pedestals. The labour required to have 
brought so many objects together was consider- 
able; the expense cannot have been small; and 
the industry exercised in collecting them must have 
been very great. We shall give a list of them as 
far as we have been enabled to make it out. 

* Bust of Lorenzo de Medici,’ in terra cotta, 
by Michael Angelo, contributed by W. Dennys, 
Esq. Discovered a few years ago in Florence by 
the Rev. John Sandford. There is a cast of it in 
the possession of the Society of Arts in Edinburgh, 
and another in Florence. There has been also a terra 
cotta copy of it executed by Cellini for the col- 
lection of portraits in the Florence Gallery, and it 
is the best likeness of Lorenzo known. Cellini, 
president of the Florence Academy, declares that 
no other hand than Angelo’s could have executed 
this work. The bust engraved for Roscoe's ** Life 
of Lorenzo.’’ and said by him to be the terra 
cotta bust by Angelo, in the possession of the 
Marquis de Laponi, of Florence, is not the work 
of Angelo, nor did the marquis ever represent it 
to Roscoe as such. The present fortunate pos- 
sessor of this magnificent work has a letter trom 
the marquis stating this interesting fact, and givin 
a history of the bust in his possession. This quel 
work created quite a sensation throughout the 
evening, and was the admiration of all present. 
Mr. Eastlake pronounced it to be one of the finest 
things he had ever seen--a most interesting relict 
by the greatest artist the world ever produced, 

‘ Salvator Rosa’s Sketch Book,’ contributed 
by J. Auldjo, Esq. ‘These eighty-two pages, the 
remnant of the ** Rough Sketch Book’’ ot Salva- 
tor Rosa, were found at Naples, in the possession 
of a family noble but reduced to poverty, having 
formed a portion of its share in the library, draw- 
ings, prints, pictures, and other eflects, divided 
many years ago among the heirs of a deceased 
relative. Ignorant of its value, the head of the 
family, a good-natured old man, had given ‘* the 
book,’’ as a plaything, to his grandchildren, who 
amused themselves by tracing in ink the outlines 
of some, and otherwise maltreating most of the 
sketches; till, by degrees, all, except the few here 
collected together, were destroyed. In the year 
1834 an itinerant print-dealer offered to me for 
sale the sketch numbered 58.* At the first glance 
I was satisfied it was a drawing by Salvator 
Rosa, and purchased it without hesitation. On 
examination of the writing upon it | was strength- 
ened in my opinion by its appearing to me to 
be exactly like that which I had once seen on an 
undoubted sketch of his at Rome. My judgment 
was confirmed by several eminent collectors of 
drawings in Naples. From the remains of the marks 
of stitching which it then exhibited, and the regular 
stain round its edges, | concluded that it was the 
leaf of a book, and immediately set to work to trace, 
if possible, the source through which it had come 
into the dealer’s hands. This had been by mere 
chance ; and it was a long time before I could get any 
clue, and at last only succeeded in time to save this 
small remaining portion from inevitable destruc- 


* For this information we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. Auldjo, 
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tion. The old “ Principe,’ their possessor, well 
remembered ‘* that the book (for book it was), of 
which they formed part, was perfect when it came 
into his hands; that it contained between three 
and four hundred drawings, with many pages of 
notes; that the uncle, from whom he derived it, 
prized it much; that he used to say it was by 
un pittore, un certo Salvator, but that he, nol 
knowing anything about drawings, never cared 
Sor it, and thought there was little harm in giving 
it to his grandchildren; had he had an idea it 
tras Poco! anything he would not have done so.”’ 
This was all | could learn of their history. 

An Oil Painting, on copper, to which the follow- 
ing history is attached. Contributed by J. Auldjo, 
Esq. In the church of the SS. Annunziata, at Flo- 
rence, is the celebrated fresco of the‘ Annunciation,’ 
painted by Bartolommeo dei Florentini, about the 
year 1296, which is held in the greatest veneration, 
owing to the following legend :*—** The painter, ata 
loss how to make the countenance of the Madonna 
properly seraphic, fell asleep, it is said, while pon- 
dering over bis work. On waking soon after, to 
his great surprise, he found the face so nobly and 
beautifully finished, in a style he was unable to 
equal, that he cried out, ‘A miracle! a mira- 
cle!’ And it was immediately concluded that 
it was the work of a celestial hand. Copies 
of this fresco have been made by most of the 
first-rate painters, for private chapels and ora- 
tories, and this one (on copper) has suffered 
much from ill-treatment,t perhaps from fire, as it 
is supposed to have been stolen, and probably re- 
obeal its first injury during the revolution of 1779 
at Naples, when many palaces were sacked, and 
their valuable contents burnt or dispersed. Since 
that period it has, most likely, been in the pos- 
session of some of the poorest of the Neapolitan 

ulation, and it was impossible to make out how 
it had come into the hands of the Lazzaroni boy, 
from whom it was rescued in the streets of Naples, 
in 1831, at the moment he was about to scrape off 
what remains of the painting, in order to get a 
better price for the copper.”’ 

* Denner’s celebrated Portrait of an Old Woman,’ 
contributed by W. Dennys, Esq. A most pain- 
fully elaborate work of old age—every wrinkle, 
nay, every hair, depicted with the greatest care, in 
a glass case, a most curious work for that class 
of Art, showing how far high finish may be car- 
= without producing any other satisfactory re- 
sult. 

* Portrait of Napoleon, First Consul, receiving 
an address at Milan,’ contributed by J. Auldjo, Esq. 
Drawn while receiving an address as First Consul, 
sketched in the Hali of Audience in Milan, by 
Camuccini, on the back of a letter, and sent by 
him to his mother, at Naples, who gave it to the 
lady from whom it came into the possession of 
Mrs. Thos. Richardson Auldjo, to whom it now 
belongs. 

_ * Head of Laura,’ by Simonini Mimmi. Most 
interesting, with a charming simplicity of expres- 
sion. 

A curious example of Russo-Greek Art, the 
property of E. V. Rippingille, Esq. 

* A fine picture of a Dead Christ,’ contributed 
by Dr. Elmore. 

A very curious drawing, by Strutt ; frontispiece 
to his ** Dictionary of Engravers ;’’ sent up, with 
many other works, from Ricans, for the con- 
versazione by Jos. Mayer, Esq. 

*The Graces,’ by Rubens, contributed by W. 
Dennys, Esq. Believed to be the original sketch 
— from the life, and the model from which 

ubens (or his pupils) painted several large 
works of the same subject. It is the picture sup- 
posed to have been retained by Rubens’s widow, 
with some others, when the rest of the painter’s 
works were dispersed by sale after his death. The 
colouring of this beautiful work is much colder 
than we are accustomed to see, the prevailing 
tone being a pearly grey on a green ground. 

* Canaletti View in Venice. 

* Rubens’s Wife,’ by Rubens. 
work—most highly prized. 

* View in Venice,” by Guardi. 

: seoer ny by Rembrandt. 

* Francis |.,’ by Janet. An exceedingly highly- 
finished portrait on horseback, very oma. — 
_A very splendid Missal (Hore Beate Maria 
Resa Storia Pittorico, Essaia Prima Scuola 

t The heads, however, are uninjured. 


Very unique 
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ning 470 pages, exquisitely illu- 
having 40 large paintings, and 80 vig- 


Virginis), contai 
minated, 

nettes. It is of the sixteenth century, and was 
probably executed for some one of the Bourbon 
family, as there is a shield with the fleur-de-lis, 
introduced among the ornaments in the painting 
of St. Matthew writing his gospel. 

* Miniature of Kosciusco,’ by Maneret. 
fect gem. 

A Miniature, whole-length copy, after Lawrence, 
of ‘ Duchess of Richmond,’ by G. R. Ward. 

* A Miniature of a Child,’ by Mrs. G. R. Ward. 

* Eight Specimens of Encaustic Painting,’ done 
in Rome, contributed by T. Wyse, Esq. M.P 

* Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer-book.’ 
deep interest and surpassing beauty. 

A volume of thirty-two large original Drawings of 
grotesque designs for fresco ornaments, in imita- 
tion of, and caricaturing the fresco decorations of 
the great masters ; contributed by J. Auldjo, Esq. 

A peculiarly fine Carving, in ivory, of ‘ Bac- 
chus,’ sent by John M. Brackenbury, Esq., K.H., 
by Alonzo Cano. 

‘ Albert Durer’s Wife,’ a carving in soap stone, 
by himself; contributed by J. Mayer, Esq. Re- 
markably fine. 

Many beautiful Carvings, in ivory, from Flax- 
man, Thorwaldsen, &c. 

A fine Carving, in ivory, of a‘ Crucifix, of the 
sixteenth century,’ obtained from the private 
chapel of Don Sebastian, brother of Don Carlos, 
of Madrid, at the breaking up of his establish- 
ment, on the decline of the fortunes of Don Car- 
los; contributed by W. Dennys, Esq. 

* A fine Suit of Gilt Armour,’ most elaborately 
engraved over every part. 

Another of steel, sixteenth century. 
buted by E. Corbould, Esq. 

‘A quantity of War Instruments of the Ababde 
Arabs.’ ‘A curious Lyre.’ ‘ Apron and Anklets 
from the Nile.” H. Warren, Esq. 

Another fine carving in ivory, of a ‘ Crucifix,’ 
so extraordinarily fine in expression and form, from 
which Messrs. Etty, Eastlake, and others have 
painted pictures. 

Amongst the works by living Artists, were two 
very fine pictures by W. Etty, Esq., R.A., * Cleo- 

atra,” and ‘Genius of Spring.’ A number of 
ighly characteristic Italian subjects by Rippingille. 
A sweet picture of ‘a Village Girl,’ by Poole. 
* Dolly Varden,’ by Frith. Others by Rothwell, 
Willson, jun., Goodall, Buss, Pyne, Elmore, 
Sims, Warren, Duncan, Dodgson, J. Ward, R.A. 

A great variety of Sketches in folios, by well- 
known artists. 

A fine ‘Study,’ by Dodgson, from a draw- 
ing of St. Paul's. 

Several interesting specimens of Fresco, by 
A. Aglio and Nixon. Fine specimens of Tesse- 
lated Pavement and Painted ‘Viles. 

An elegant ‘ Crystal Casket,’ set in gold. 

A most curious ‘ Morse’ of the twelfth century, 
by which the priest fastened his robes, in the 
original stamped leather case. 

Bust, in marble, ‘ Earl of Devon,’ by Stevens. 

Small whole length in marble, ‘ Lady and Child.’ 

Several other works in marble. 

Very fine ‘ Vandyke.’ 

‘ Hogarth,’ by himself, very fine, &c. &c, 

In fashionable phrase, ‘‘ the enjoyments of the 
evening were kept up till a late hour ;’’ an eloquent 
and impressive address was delivered by the Right 
Hon. Seosees Wyse, M.P.; and the Secretary 
read a paper—which had the fault of being too 
long—written by E. V. Rippingille, Esq. The 
consequence of the ‘‘ experiment’’ must have been 
with many as it was with us—a conviction that 
the Institute may be very useful, and will certainly 
be very agreeable. 


A per- 


A gem of 


Contri- 


[We believe it is for the present intended by the 
Institute to hold weekly meetings at Willis’s Rooms 
—the Thatched House Tavern—in St. James’s- 
street ; where a spacious and commodious apart- 
ment will be at their command; and where books 
and works of Art will be deposited, until arrange- 
ments are made for the more effectual working out 
of the plan of the society. ] 
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Tue 236 works of art selected by pri -" 
the Art-Union of London, have teen oti 
at the Gallery of the Society of British Artist 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. © “y 


the collection must be considered “3 bight ee 
factory ; there are very few productions that ~< 
be described as decidedly bad; and if 7 


none that may be spoken of in unquali 
as altogether first-rate, the fact is oubaan 
less to want of taste than will be at first su 

We do not hesitate to say, that of the pictures 
uncommissioned, and, therefore, free for selection, 
the best were chosen.* This is, surely, as muchas 
the most suspicious can expect. Indeed, we doubt 
after all, whether a committee, whose judgwen: 
is unquestionable, would have made a much 
wiser choice as regards the smaller-priced pic. 
tures; and with respect even to those to which 
large prices were attached, strange as it may ap- 
pee they might have been somewhat posed to find 

etter; for the majority of pictures that could 

with any show of decency, assume to be of th. 
value of £400 or of £300, were not for sale in the 
Royal Academy—where only, we believe, works o/ 
so highly-estimated a cost were shown. The mor 

we reflect upon this matter, the more entirely we 
feel convinced that either there should be no prize: 
of these amounts, or that the Committee shoul 
be tree to give ‘‘ commissions,”’ or to make pur. 
chases before exhibitions take place. It is a 
baseless argument to say that inducements are 
held out to make ambitious attempts. If junior 
artists—artists whose fame is not established— 
seek so large a sum, it must be by covering half 
an acre of canvas, and asking for the value of 
quantity in lieu of quality. ‘he real result will 
inevitably be—what it already has been—that an 
artist of the middle class, who is neither of the 
very high nor very low, knowing that the whole 
exhibition is not likely to contain two pictures of 

the estimated worth of £400 each, fixes that sum 

upon his work on chance, when, under other cir- 

cumstances, the half of it would amply content 

him. We say, without the smallest hesitation, 

that of the prizes selected by the Art-Union prize- 

holders, No. 1 would have been fully paid tor by 

£300, No. 2 by £200, Nos. 3 and 4 by £100; and 

that there are pictures, for which the society have 

paid £50 or £60 each, better worth the hundred: 


* It must be gratifying to the committee, and to the 
honorary secretaries more especially, to find opposition 
gradually relaxing before their steady, continued, most 

aborious, and most honourable efforts. In th 
Spectator of August 19th we find the following :—“Th 
selection is, on the whole, more creditable to the taste 
of the choosers than those of former years; there are 
fewer worthiess performances ; and the highest prizes | 
are not ill-bestowed in the majority of instances, al! 
things considered; in short, there is more judgment 
shown by the prizeholders than hitherto, This is 4 
favourable sign of the advance of popular intelligence 
in matters of Fine Art; for the subscribers may be fairly 
regarded as representing the mass of the community, 
though including the more enlightened portion of the 
public, and many artists as well as amateurs. 
Even the Atheneum considers the present exhibition 
«more satisfactory than the last.” The honorary 
secretaries may look upon these paragraphs as part of 
their reward ; they give tokens of prejudice removing 
Ere long, we hope they will find more unequivocs! 
demonstrations, that their services have been appre- 
ciated—services altogether gratuitous, rendered with- 
out the remotest idea of recompense of any —_— 
yet unparalleled for labour and extent—and we shall, 
one of these days, have to add, for importance anil 
benefit in promoting the Arts in Great Britain. o 
Godwin and Mr. Pocock may piace these signs! 
departing hostility as a set off against a — 
pamphlet recently issued by a publisher in the ee 
on the subject of Art-Unions, and personally in = 
to the gentlemen who have done 80 much for os 
Rumour attributes this pamphlet, and on mn g “ 
authority, to an aged person who has phe 
life depreciating the excellence he has hated b - 
envied ; who has never acknowledged any living oo 
but that which bore his own name, and tn —— 
hobbling over the brief space that lies har 
world and the next, is as eager to inflict jagged “ 
as he was before malignant impotency succeeded | 
mischievous vigour. 
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which the four great prizes have cost. 


| glways true, that 
| “the worth of anything 
Is just the money it will bring.” 


It is not 


as some prizeholders would find if their prizes were. 
offered for sale under other circumstances than 
those which led to their purchase. A fictitious 
value is very often mistaken for a real value by 
those who are not justified in depending on their 
own judgments. If the gentleman who gained the 
£400 prize had not fancied he was really about to 
receive a thing worth £400, he would have doubt- 
less taken some picture to which a much better 
proportioned sum was attached. Thus he would 
have been actually a gainer, the Society would have 
augmented its reserved fund, and the artist who 
got the £100 would have been really benefitted ; 
for it requires no very keen penetration to see 
that this sale of a picture so much beyond its real 
worth will do him incalculable injury. If he keeps 
up his prices hereafter, at the same rate, he will 
never sell another work ; andif he alters them very 
materially, say by about 30 or 40 per cent, (as he 
must do if he design to live by his profession,) an 
admission will be made very injurious to his re- 
patation.* What we say of prize No. 1, we say, 
ina degree, of the other larger prizes. Who does 
not laugh to see *‘ £200"’ affixed to a painting 
(No. 31) of a scene in Devonshire? £200, again, 
for a scene from the Arabian Nights (No. 39), by 
Mr. Jacobs ? £300 for a pretty and pleasant pic- 
ture (No. 70),‘ Jephthah’s Daughter ?’> Lucky peo- 
pleare Mr. John Harman, of No. 11; Mr. Thos. 
Stone, of No. 31; Mr. Jos. Newcomb, of No. 39; 
and Mr. Cyrus Lege, of No. 70; but if we had 
been fortunate enough to have gained as a prize 
either of the two bronzes after Flaxman and West- 
macott, we should have been very sorry to have 
exchanged prizes with either of the four ‘* lucky”’ 
gentlemen. 

Holding these opinions, therefore—and we are 
very sure they are the opinions of nearly all per- 
sons of taste and judgment—it will be our duty to 
urge upon the Art- Union Committee the necessity 
of adopting some plan to prevent the recurrence 
of avery serious evil. Again and again we shall en- 
treat them—boldly to resolve upon ‘‘ commission- 
ing.” or previously selecting, all prizes above the 
value of £100. We know there are some disad- 
vantages attending this plan ; but they are, we con- 
ceive, as nothing compared with those which now 
exist. We shall, perhaps, ere long, take occasion 
to put this case as strongly as we can to the com- 
mittee, the subscribers, and the public. We have 
said that the selection of the works, generally, is 
creditable and satisfactory. The Gallery presented 
4 most gratifying sight; it was pleasant to know 
that of the 236 works exhibited all were sold ; it 
was most agreeable to perceive that the merits of 
no picture were hidden by being placed in an un- 
propitious light; and it was very cheering to see 
that works grievously ill used elsewhere, were here 
seen in due positions, where, at least, they could 
be judged according to their own true character.t 


.* We are certainly not justified in questioning the 
right of any artist to ask for his picture any sum he 
pleases ; but we are free to question its policy—either as 
regards the painter or the Institution. Mr. Charles 

ndseer is One Of those who is bound to uphold the 
Art-Union of London by every means in his power; for 
ri received from the Institution no less a sum than 


tT Asa graceful assemblage of elegant and handsome 
tee maidens, it has very considerable merit; but as an 
orical picture it is absolutely mil: having no disco- 


| Verable reference to the story of Jephthah’s daughter, 


} and 


| Cured free of expense to the Art-Union. 
+ y ° i 
+ We counted no fewer than ten pictures here pro- 


| 


and in no respect belonging to works of a high class. On 
this account, therefore, we cannot with pleasure see it 
selected as a chief prize. If it exhibited a great effort— 
even if it were a comparative failure—we should have 
hoted its selection with more satisfaction. Taking this 
view of it, therefore—although by no means disputing 
is interest and beauty—we should lament to see it en- 
kraved as the print for distribution hereafter—a course 
Which some unreflecting persons, who value prettiness 
wore than worth, have advised. If a “ Society” for the 
Promotion of Art could be supposed to find no work 
more likely to advance its great purpose, the impres- 
sion that would follow would be very humiliating. It 


Would be easy to direct attention to at least a score of 


Etares, any one of which would be worthy the dis- 
Hetion—would be really valuable as a lesson in Art, 
4 reward for the attainment of pre-eminence in 


Art—and any one of which, we imagine, may be pro- 


} 
—. 
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| And assuredly among this collection are very 

many works that do high honour to our English 
School. Here are the firm, manly, and truly 
English landscapes of Lee, Stark, Pyne, the Wil- 
sons, sen. and jun., Tennent, Jutsum, and Clint ; 


the fine ‘ Cattle Pieces’ of- Sidney-Cooper, un- 


rivalled in modern Art, and scarcely more than 
rivalled in Art ancient—the wonderfully finished 
and elaborately wrought cattle-portraits of Josi; 
the true and excellent copies of * Horses’ of R. B. 
Davis; and the capital stable interiors of J. F. 
Herring. Here are—that excellent work of E. 
M. Ward, ‘ Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson;’ the 
‘ Dying Cateran,’ a picture of deep interest b 
Mrs. M‘Ian ; ‘ The Confession,’ a small gem by T. 
Uwins, R.A.; ‘ The Love Test,’ and ‘ A Scene 
from Woodstock,’ by T. M. Joy; two beautiful 
scenes in Italy, by G. E. Hering; ‘ The Fair 
Client’ of Stephanoff ; the truly English charac- 
teristic ‘‘ bits’’ of T. Clater; the ‘ Fortune- 
teller’ of C. Stonhouse; the ‘ Griselda’ of H. 


minently and advantageously placed that had been 
condemned to infamy in the Octagon Room of the 
Royal Academy. Among them are Sidney Cooper's 
* Cattle at Pasture,’ a work that may be placed beside 
Paul Potter’s ‘ Bull;’ Egg’s ‘Sir Piercie Shafton,’ a 
most excellent picture of the very highest class of merit ; 
Johvson’s ‘ Highland Home,’ &c. &e. 
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landscapes of A. Montague; the ‘ Italian Pea. 
santry’ of A. Elmore. The delicious work by 
Collins, R.A., ‘ A Girl of Sorrento spinning ;’ the 
exceedingly clever sketch, * Peace,’ by H. Howard, 
R.A.; the excellent work of Witherington, R.A., 
* the supposed death of Imogen ;’ ‘ the Defence of 
Lathom House,’ by F. P. Stephanoff ; * Florimel 
in the Cottage of the Witch,”’ by F. R. Pickersgill, 
&e. &c. To enumerate all the really good pictures 
would require greater space than we can spare. The 
water-colour selections are all excellent; among 
them are choice specimens of Copley Fielding, 
S. Prout, Dewint, Warren, Topham, Jenkins, 
Hunt, Wright, &c. 

The rooms had other enrichments; some spe- 
cimens of the set of drawings by H. C. Selous, 
illustrative of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ of ex- 
ceeding merit; the small marble statue, the 
* Broken Pitcher,’ by W. C. Marshall; a proof 
impression of ‘ Una entering the College,’ a really 


ood print of a striking and valuable subject; a 
Le Jeune; the admirably mingled groups and | , 


ronze copy of Flaxman’s glorious work, ‘ Mi- 
chael and Satan;’ and also a bronze copy of 
Westmacott’s delicious group of a ‘ Nymph and 
Child with a Butterfly.’ 

The two groups have been drawn on wood by 
Mr. Corbould, and engraved by Thompson and 
S. Williams. These we have obtained permission 
to introduce into our columns. 
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OBITUARY. 
JAMES HAKEWILL. 
Tuoven an architect by profession, this gentle- 
man was known to the a 
ductions of his pen and his pencil; which, for the 
most part, relate to subjects connected with hisother 
pursuits. Such, however, was not the case with his 
first literary performance in 1812, that being a novel 
entitled ‘* Celebs Suited, or the Stanley Letters’ 
—one of the numerous works of didactic fiction 
suggested by Hannah More’s ‘‘ Coelebs,’’ then in 
the zenith of its prodigious but brief popularity. 
In the following year appeared his ‘‘ History of 
Windsor and its Neighbourhood,”’ illustrated with 
engravings and vignettes from his own drawings : 
and to this work Sir Jeffry Wyatville is said to have 
acknowledged himself indebted for hints which he 
endeavoured afterwards to carry out in his alter- 
ations of the ‘Castle ;’ yet hardly could he have 
coincided with the writer's views as to the Grecian, 
or similar style, being decidedly preferable to the 
Gothic for domestic architecture at the present 
day. On the Continent being again opened to 
English travellers, by the general peace, Mr. H. went 
to Italy, accompanied by his wife, and there passed 
the greater part of the years 1816 and 1817, collect- 
ing materials for his ‘* Picturesque Tour of Italy.”’ 
This work, which originally appeared in twelve 
parts (both quarto and folio), with 63 plates, 1518- 
20, may be considered his principal one ; and it 
would have been superior to what it now is, had 
he given fewer landscapes and general views, and 
more subjects of that class of illustrations which 
form the peculiar and most interesting feature of 
this collection, we mean, the interiors—charmingly 
executed in outline by Moses—showing some of 
the apartments and sculpture in the museums of the 
Capitol, the Vatican, and Florence. The literary 
= of the work amounts to very little more than 
wief letter-press descriptions of the subjects of 
the plates, and are rather barren of that remark 
which might have been expected from the pen of 
an architect, capable, it may be presumed, not only 
of feeling, but of expounding the poetry of his art. 
In 1825 he published, in a folio volume, another 
Picturesque Tour the subject of which was the 
** Island of Jamaica,’’ from drawings made in the 
years 1820 and 1821; and in 1828 “* Plans, &c., of 
the Abattoirs of Paris, with consideration for their 
adoption in London.’’ His next work, which 
appeared in 1835, and was, no doubt, written with 
a view to the then approaching competition for the 
new Houses of Parliament, for which it was under- 
stood that the ** Elizabethan’’ style would be pre- 
fered ;—was his ‘* Attempt to determine the exact 
Character of Elizabethan Architecture,’’ illustrated 
by parallels of Dorton House, Hatfield, Longleat, 
and Wollaton in England, and the Palazzo della 
Cancelleria, at Rome. He himself sent in a set of 
designs for the ** Houses,’ in the modified style 
he had recommended, but they did not attract 
much notice, otherwise than as being too decidedly 
Italian, with very little of the character of our own 
Elizabethan. It appears from the accompanying 
description printed in the ‘ Catalogue of the 
Designs,’’ that heconstrued theterm ‘* Elizabethan 
as the commencement of good taste in this country, 
by the adoption of the designs of Italian architects 
as seen at Hatfield, &c. &c.”"’; and was also of 
opinion that a design in it ‘‘ might, both in its ex- 
ternal and internal finishings, be executed for one- 
third less than any Gothie design of equal magni- 
! The “ very superior advantages of a Pal- 


tude ! 
ladian edifice, in point of beauty, convenience, and 
economy,”’ did not, however, take either with the 
commissioners or the public. 

In 1840 he was engaged in making drawings fora 
projected work on the Rhine; but which has 
not yet appeared. Mr. Hakewill died at his apart- 
ments in Adam-street West, Bryanston-square, 
on the 28th of May, in his 65th year. 





WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

It is announced in the American journals that 
Washington Allston died at his residence in Cam- 
| bridge, Massachusetts, on the 8th July. He suffered 

from ill health for several years, but his death was 
sudden, and entirely unexpected even by his family. 
Mr. Allston ranked high among the painters of his 
time. He was a native of South Carolina, and en- 
tered Howard College in 1796, having spent his 
preparatory term, by the advice of his physicians, 
at Newport, R.J. Being smitten with the love of 





blic chiefly by the pro- | 
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ainting, for which he had a strong natural genius’ 
fre embarked for London in 1801 with a brother 
artist, and spent some three years as a student of 
the Royal Academy, of which West was then presi- 
dent. In 1804, he went with Vanderlyn to Paris, 
aud thence to Italy, where he remained four years. 
Returning to Americain 1809 he married at Boston 
a sister of the late Dr. Channing, and in 1811 sailed 
again for England. His reputation was now well 
established, both at home and abroad, and his pic- 
ture of the ‘ Dead Man raised by Elisha’s Bones’ 
gained from the British Institution, when the most 
famous artists of his time were his competitors, the 
prize of 200 guineas. ‘The picture was afterwards 
sold to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts for 
3500 dollars. In 1813, just after his own recovery 
from a severe and dangerous illness, the sudden 
death of his wife cast him into the deepest depres- 
sion and melancholy. In 1817 he accompanied 
Leslie to Paris, and in 1818 returned to his native 
land and took up his residence, where it has ever 
since continued to be, at Cambridgeport. In 1830 
he married a sister of Mr. R. H. Dana, who has sur- 
vived him. Though painting was undoubtedly the 
art in which he most excelled, Mr. Allston was 
well and widely known as a most accomplished 
scholar, and a writer of great power and the nicest 
taste. He died at the age of 64. 


MR. GEORGE HOLLOWAY. 


Died, at Christchurch, on the 12th of July, 
in the twenty-third year of his age, George, 
the eldest son of Mr. George Holloway, ship- 
builder of that place. He was a young man of great 
talent, which he had happily improved by two years’ 
study under Mr. G. Patten, A.R.A, the eminent 
portrait painter. He lived in the esteem of all who 
knew him, and his death is deeply felt by them. 
His time was short, and the specimens of his pro- 
mising genius are consequently few: but he has left 
behind him the most valuable and lasting portrait, 
indelibly tixed in the memory of his family and 
friends—the portrait of an affectionate and dutiful 
son. 

ees 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
COLOUR IN FRESCO PAINTING. 
4, Gordon-square, Aug. 23, 1843. 

Sir,—At a moment when theattention of the Govern- 
ment and the public is so engaged by the eflorts which 
are making towards the decoration of the new Houses 
of Parliament, it becomes the duty of ail to offer the 
tribute of their considerations or reflections on a subject 
80 peculiarly and universally interesting, however 
much they may be, like myself, unwilling to intrude 
their humble opinions. In the spirit of performing a 
duty which I conceive all owe, especially artists, who 
of necessity must be extremely interested in this 
matter, I venture to offer, through your valuable jour- 
nal, a few remarks on a subject which appears to me of 
no small moment, as touching the important question 
of the durability of the works of Art which may even- 
tually adorn the walls of the most important aud im- 
posing building in the empire. 

It is not my intention to discuss the merits of dura- 
bility, whether of fresco or of oil painting ; we have had 
enough experience from each to show us very satisfac- 
torily the fruits of minds ages since “ gathered to their 
fathers.”” The question, therefore, of durability does not 
lie with or depend on either, but rather with the pig- 
ments employed: and here appears to me to be the rout 
of the matter. 

Formerly, when those pictures were wrought, whether 
in fresco or in cil, the number of pigments were very 
few, and the painters themselves were in the habit of 
preparing their own pigments, and often, especially 
among the Dutch, were prepared with much care and 
attention. Now, however, colours are prepared by the 
colour manufacturer; and whilst modern science has 
enriched the painter's palette with a greater number 
ot colours, that same science has discovered many 
modes of manufacturing them, in which the question of 
cheapness, not durability, isthe principal consideration. 
If, therefore, pictures be painted with such pigments, 
it is quite evident, whether they be frescoes or oil pic- 
tures, they must fade. 

In consequence of the expenses attending their pre- 
paration, the manufacturers prepare them in large 
quantities for house-painters, paper-stainers, toy-ma- 
nufacturers, &c. &c. The last quality these purchasers 
would seek is durability; and, as compared with the 
quantity of colour used by such leviathan consumers, 
the artist uses but the merest trifle, it is not worth 





their while especially to prepare others for him; and us 
till very recently the artists’-colourman was not a ma- 
nufacturer of colour, the artist was of course compelled 
to furnish his palette from the same source, although 
to him durability is of such vital consequence; and 
unless the artists’ colourman be acquainted with the 
manufaciure of colours, and have the means of manu- 
facturing them, he is compelled to go to the same 


eT 
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market as the house-painter 

and this being the cate, it does not seeaper ainer; 

sideration of a moment to see, as I have saide she con. 
: ee, save said, that the 

La poe of durability lies in the pigments employed, 

and mo ny : 

Sasa especially proceeds from their mode o Manu- 

The colour-manufacturer, who : 
have a competent knowledge of chemistry = — 
same permanent bases, manufacture the same pi — 
by various methods, at various cost, and alsu <4 
degrees of durability. To theeye, each preparation isn, 

ositively, Or 80 nearly alike, that it is important - 

im to mark each preparation, that he may be phd 
afterwards to select from among them the permanent 
from the evanescent; for, being manufactured from 
permanent bases, chemical analysis would not enable 
him to decide; and as the manufacture of the 
nent pigments is more costly, and these are required ont 
by the artists, and but in small quantities, it is ie 
evident, as a matter of commerce, that to Temunerase 
himself the colour-manufacturer must also be the > 
tists’ colourman ; or, in other words, have the advan. 
tage of selling his colour to those purchasers who will 
remunerate him for his cost and trouble, and with 
whom durability is the only question of im , 

When, then, it is considered that the interests which 
are at work in the production of pigments Operate to 
procure the evanescent rather than the permanent, and 
that there are various modes of manufacturing a co- 
lour, varying in durability, from the same permanent 
bases, and that chemical analysis would o be de- 
feated in the attempt to decide which preparation was 
permanent, it appears to me, therefore, in order to 
secure the durability of the pictures—which we 
wiil be handed from generation to generation, and, like 
the works of the immortal bard, will be for “ alltime”— 
that it should be a sine qua non that the colours be all 
prepared by some manufacturer especially appointed 
and that the artists employed, whoever they be, shall 
be furnished by the Government Commission with 
such colours as they may reguire, and limited to the 
use of such as are unquestionably permanent. With- 
out some arrangement of this sort, either the painter 
must be manacled by a palette confined to the natural 
earths; or, if he venture on aid from his colours eqaal 
to the demand of bis genius or his imagination, he or 
the Government must risk the chances of his knowing 
where or bow to procure for himself the sure means of 
making the fame, by which he may have earned a niche 
in the temple, a deathleas one, 

If already, and in the first effort to test the talent of 
the country, and while as yet the demand for its exer- 
cise was new, it has proved itself satisfactorily equal, 
we may fairly presume that with more extended means, 
which science of the present day offers, and which 
the artist can and ought to have put into his hands, 
when be shail have improved those talents by means of 
this magnificent and spirit-stirring opportunity for 
their exercise, he will be abie to leave as much in his 
own works for the admiration and instruction of fature 
generations as be has found for himself in those of 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle. 7 

I do not pretend to point to any individuals: this 
would be invidious; nor would I risk being thought 
so impertinent as to offer to guide the commission in 
their selection of any one who might be thought worthy 
of the trust. A wise selection may easily be made from 
among thoseywho have done * good service ;” who are, 
it may fairly, be presumed, so well and so thankfully 
known, that their names would not fail to suggest 
themselves. Happily there is room enough to choose. 

Yours, &c., J. D. Harvie. 


[Mr. Harding has properly directed attention to 2 | 
suvject of very vital interest, upon the due considers- | 
tion of which, indeed, will mainly depend the success | 
of the great experiment hereafter to be tried in West- 
minster. Of these who have interested themselves 10 
the preparation or discovery of colours for artists, we 
know of no more than three :—Field, Bachoffner, and 
Winsor and Newton. Of these we should say, jadgig 
from his treatise on colour, Mr. Field stands at the 
head; but he is not, we apprebend, a colour-manufac- | 
turer. Mr. Bachoffner has written a small treatise ou | 
colour for the information of artists; he, we believe, 
has a reputation as a chemist; but neither 18 he, ~ | 
imagine, a colour-manufacturer, Messrs. Winsor "1 
Newton are very extensive colour-mauufacturers; Mt 
as far as we bave had the means of udging, we & 4 
say are perfecily acquainted with the business, os 
essentially to serve the artist with durable rete 
such as he may depend on without requiring to su 
thei to any test for his own satisfaction j 


THE ARMOUR OF THE BLACK PRINCE, | 
Sin,—Permit’ me to make a short reply a te the 
black armour of the Black Prince. The armour ri 
Cartoon is not meant to be black—for by ry Se | 

ence with Sir Samuel, and from his work, ford ‘. 
quainted with the truth; but when you are darks | 
black and white, you can Only express the platens ithe | 

of armour by black, and the lights by white ; sail? 
thigh and leg of the Prince are in shadow, I ey sal | 
contined—dark was wanted, and black ¢ a iocreder: | 
express dark in Cartoons. A word too on ae | 
to in- | 
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tion of Satan in the other. I had as muc 
wield the materials Milton afforded me, as he 
vent them. set: I 

Milton makes Satan fly at the approach of Christ po 
think it more consistent with his gre cs _— i 
make him listen and defy, at the same 1 
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pension. An artist should never be pinned down to cir- 
cumstances where it is not matter of fact; and, there- 
fore, I take leave to differ from your remarks, and am 
your obliged servant, - B. R. Haypon. 


[We, of course, give ready insertion to Mr. Haydon’s 


ofhis own work. But we may take this opportunity of 
saying we cannot but lament the singular bad taste of 
an advertisement which appeared in the Times of 
August 24. It isas follows :—“‘ Cartoons— Westminster 
Hall.—The people are requested to look at No. 33— 
‘Tue Curse;’ to reflect on the shrinking guilt of 
Adam—the imploring agony of Eve, clinging to her 
busband—at the defiance of Satan, the evil spirit—the 
mild, but severe justice of Christ—at the serpent, 
carsed and falling—and at the lion and tiger meeting, 
with the first sensations of evil and blood. The reason 
that Christ and Satan are of large stature is, that the 
ancients always represented their supernatural beirgs 
larger than their human. ‘This cartoon is on the 
principle of the Italian school, and not the German.” 
Sach advertisements do incalculable mischief to the 
cause of Art, bringing it and its professors into 
disrepute. This criticism of a painter on his own 
work is a mournful example of the folly into which tem- 
permay lead a man. It is grossly absurd, Alas! if 
Mr. Haydon had been endowed with less vanity and 
more pride, he would have been a great man. As it is, 
egotism has literally eaten him up; overweening confi- 
dence in himself has prevented even the chance of im- 
provement; and the history of his life will form a 
remarkable illustration of genius smothered in self- 
love. Gifted with abilities of a rare order—strong 
energies, physical power, rapidity in conception and 
execution, considerable learning, and knowledge well 
digested—all his advantages, natural and acquired, 
have gone for nought! The trampet that sounds his 
praise is ever blown by himself: when he addresses 
an audience on the subject of the Arts it is always in 
the spirit of “THe ART Is ME!” The consequence 
has a that his auditors listen with a sigh and a 
sneer. 








ACADEMY STUDENTS. 

Sir,—I lately made a hasty visit to London, princi- 
pally, and first, to see the cartoons, the glorious tri- 
umph of English talent. 

A circumstance was mentioned, the truth of which I 
had not time to establish, but which is probably cor- 
rect, and [ would ask of you to obtain the information 
from head-quarters, because, if proved, the fact would 
silence a few influential declaimers against the Royal 
Academy, who are incessantly pressing their vexatious, 
crabbed question, what has it ever done for Art? 

It was stated to me that R. Cook, Esq., R.A., had in- 
| formed Sir Robert Peel that he had ascertained all the 
successful candidates sor the premiums, excepting two, 
had been students of the Royal Academy. Of Mr. 


| Armitage he was not certain, but such a name ap- 
| peared on the records of the society, and from the 


date, &c., he had no doubt but that his name might be 


| included in the list. If so, what a triumphant answer 
| to the above question. 


S. P. 


[We have ascertained that this statement is perfectly 
correct. It ought to be stated, also, that two of the 
artists who have gained prizes had obtained the gold 
medal of the Royal Academy—that is to say, they had 
received the highest honour the Academy can confer, 
short of election into the body—the prize for historic 
composition. The best answer, therefore, to the ques- 
tion—what has the Academy done ?—is this: they have 
raised up a school of young men who are ready, at the 
call of the Nation, to produce works that will do honour 
to their country.] 





ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 


touts Would you be so kind in your next number to 
ate where the works on the Fine Arts, such as “‘ Lives 


| Of Artists,” &c. &c., are on loan? I have inquired at 


Several libraries, but the answer is, they have no such 
et _ Being a stranger to the ways and whereabouts 
ndon, 1 should feel obliged for information. 


f Yours, &c., A Constant READER. 
Pye is no library where works connected with the 
"sare kept. At some of the circulating libraries in 


| the neighbourhood of Fitzroy-square, ’ 


“where artists most do congregate,” 


| one may get “Cunningham’s Lives,” and possibly one 


pon other unimportant volumes; but those who desire 
Wet LEDGE, must seek for it at the British Museum. 
oan already explained, that it is easy to procure a 
the Pi SCehet. The evil is one which the “ Institute of 
ae he Arts” is designed to remedy. No doubt, as 
- ~ this Society obtains its “habitation,” a library 
taken mediately formed, and if proper steps be 

n, it will rapidly receive accessions free of expense. ] 


letter, according to him the full benefit of his own view_| 
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ASSAULTS ON THE CARTOONS. 

— pM e is grievons that the hea- 
viest—almost the only—blow the collection i 
-Westminster-Hall has received, should have io 
from a weapon wielded by E. V. RippinGiiue, 
himself an artist of high ability, one of the con- 
tr ibutors, and consequently one of the competitors 
for a prize—which he did not obtain. His article 
on “ the Cartoons”? we cannot pass by unnoticed ; 
we refer to it with exceeding regret, as affording 
conclusive evidence of the difficulty which an 
artist must inevitably feel in criticising the works 
of his contemporaries—and the almost impossibilty 
of rendering to them full and ample justice, to say 
nothing of generosity. We have no inconsiderable 
reliance upon the integrity of Mr. Rippingille’s 
motives; and although it is necessary to refer to 
the fact that one of the prizes was not awarded to 
him, we by no means design to infer that this dis- 
appointment has originated the very unfair and 
ungenerous view he has taken of the works of suc- 
cessful rivals. But there are cases which entirely 
unfit a man for the duty of impartial judgment— 
circumstances which take from him the capability 
of arbitrating rightly—where the passions, separ- 
able from none of us, overpower reason, and ren- 
der the most upright unconsciously unjust. Sure 
we are that, in the course of a few years, Mr. 
Rippingille will marvel what evil spirit could have 
prompted him to write and print his article on 
**the Cartoons,’’—and that even by this time 
he will have seen that wisdom at least, if not 
mercy, might have prompted him to withhold it. 
If his opinions were as sound as we think them 
unsound, if the successful works had been as 
worthless as he considers them, and if the judges 
were really as ignorant or partial as he believes 
them to be—we humbly contend that good taste 
might have suggested the propriety of silence. 
Mr, Rippingille’s criticism is indeed brief; he 
takes to pieces only six or seven of the eleven 
prize-cartoons; but he leads us to believe that 
those he does not notice are a few degrees worse 
than those upon which he does pass his remarks. 
Of the six or seven there is not one upon which he 
bestows the smallest particle of praise. His cri- 
ticism commences with the cartoon, ‘ Czsar’s 
First Invasion of Britain.’ This work, according 
to Mr. Rippingille, is an atrocity in all respects, 
without a single redeeming point. ‘‘ Cvesar is an 
abortion;’’ ‘the squalid wretch, hanging to the 
bridle of the horse, must be a maniac escaped from 
some cave asylum, in the absence of his keeper ;”’ 
‘* there is no composition in the design; the whole 
is a confused mass, without object or purpose ;”” 
‘of bad drawing there is abundance ;’’ ‘‘ worse 
than the drawing is the character of the figures— 
they are puny, dwarfish, vulgar, and common- 
place ;’’ ‘‘ an army of brutes, instead ot men, is 
what no artist of sense would introduce ; ” “in the 
whole there is not one original position or combi- 
nation.’”’ Poor Mr. Armitage! if he can only 
believe all this to be true now, he will go and hang 
himself, bequeathing the sum of £500 to the Ex- 
chequer he has so outrageously robbed. But, hap- 
pily, critics, as well as doctors, differ; and West- 
macott, Cook, and Etty, to say nothing of Peel, 
Rogers, and Lansdowne, have not considered the 
cartoon so utterly execrable ; possibly, therefore, 
Mr. Armitage may think it worth his while to live. 
Mr. Frost’s ‘ Caractacus’ is let off more easily :— 
““ As the work of a young man, it is highly credit- 
able ;’’ yet, ‘there is clearly nothing original in 
the conception, nor in the treatment of the sub- 
ject:”’ another sum of £500 surreptitiously 
obtained. Next comes on for notice Mr. Cope’s 
‘Trial by Jury.’ This work—so generally lauded 
—has been very scurvily treated. 

“ It is defective in incident, that tells more than the 
bare fact; (7) the subject is capable of a much wider 
range of teelings and expression, and infinitely more 
character. It wants earnestness, such as the early 
masters would have carried into it.” 


There is no word of praise to qualify this con- 
demnation. The “criticism” is complete in 
twelve lines, not one of which contains an intima 
tion that the work possesses the slightest merit to 
entitle it to the award, except that inasmuch as it 
is ** the best chosen subject, almost for that reason 
it ought to be honoured as it is.”” 





Next comes ‘ St. Augustine Preaching,’ the work 
of Mr. Horsley. This cartoon ‘has no human 


interest whatever; it is utterly devoid of any 
mental manifestation, and but an inferior 
modicum of what is merely manual and artistical.’’ 
“In character and expression this design is as 
puerile as it is in thought, and what there is of a 
technical kind is confined to the commonest tricks 
of the schools.’’ 

Next is ‘The Cardinal Bourchier urging the 
Queen Dowager of Edward IV. to give up from 
Sanctuary the Duke of York,’ the oaks of Mr. Bell, 
This cartoon “looks like the work of an operative 
artist rather than as an exemplification of the 
powers which give dignity and importance to Art, 
and distinguish it as an intellectual pursuit.’’ ‘' It 
fails in the higher attributes of Art, and both in 
pictorial conception and execution is extremely 
feeble and deficient.’’ 

Next comes ‘The Fight for the Beacon,’ the 
production of Mr. Townsend, which some very 
ignorant people foolishly imagine a work of great 
ability. Nothing of the kind. Mr. Rippingille 
knows better. It is ‘‘ a mere display of animal or 
brute force;’’ the ‘‘ design having very slender 
claims to attention.”’ 

Mr. Rippingille has, thus, condescended to be 
somewhat elaborate in his “ criticism ’’ on the six 
cartoons to which sums of £300 and £200 were 
awarded. The five which received rewards of £100 
he dismisses in a sentence: they are ‘ paralleled 
and surpassed in merit by many others, and might, 
on that account (?), be passed over without a re- 
mark ;’’ and he does, therefore, ‘* pass them over,”’ 
criticising one only — Mr. Selous’ cartoon of 
* Boadicea’—*‘ remarkable, principally, for a mere 
display of the figure, and a set of commonplace 
actions and postures ;’’ “‘ its grand defect is that it 
displays no thought ; its only merit, that it shows 
some dexterity of hand and eye.”’ “ Asjregards exe- 
cution in drawing, it is very defective ; the whole 
design is utterly devoid of thought and invention, 
or novelty of any kind.”’ 

Excepting as regards these six or seven, not a 
single word of comment is bestowed upon any of 
the 140 cartoons—or, rather, 139, for we exonerate 
Mr. Rippingille from the duty of criticising his 
oun~dienh as our paper of to-day will show, 
if he did so he would have a precedent to quote, in 
a brother artist and a brother critic. And here let 
us, very respectfully, caution Mr. Rippingille to 
avoid the fate, by not following in the footsteps, of 
this ‘‘ brother artist and brother critic.” He is 
treading precisely the same road, and is in peril of 
the same destiny, which may not be averted by 
eulogising the ‘‘ Royal Academy” through thick 
and thin, any more than it has been averted by 
execrating it in all shapes and forms. ‘‘ No man 
can serve two masters ;’’ we know which of the 
two we should advise Mr. Rippingille to ‘‘ cleave 
to,”’ and which to “ forsake.’’ 

If M. Merz, the German critic on our British 
Art, had written this criticism on British cartoons, 
we should have felt little surprise ; but we confess 
it did astonish us to find it emanating from the 
ven of a painter, printed in a publication conducted 
~ him, avowedly as ** A Guipg ro THe Pusuic.” 
What are the public to think, who happen to read 
these remarks? Will they not naturally ask, what 
is the value of 140 cartoons, the seven best of 
which are worth nothing ?* May we not, any of 
us, contrast the ‘* sayings’ with the “‘ doings” of 
Mr. Rippingille; and having first examined the 
aleaaie specimens exhibited in Nos. 64, 105, 
100, 124, and 128, turn to receive encouragement 
and hope from No. 13? Alas! to ‘‘do’’ is not so 
easy as to ‘‘ know what were good to do ;’’ if it 
were, ‘chapels would be churches, poor men’s 
houses princes’ palaces,’’ and Mr. Sepa 
cartoon a better work than the works of Messrs. 
Armitage, Cope, Bell, Townsend, and Selous. 

We have not considered ourselves bound to 
show—what, however, we do not hesitate to assert 
—that the criticisms of Mr. Rippingille are alto- 
gether unsound ; that, indeed, in several instances 


* Under all the circumstances, the artist and the 
amateur will have no reason to lament that, “ in con- 
formity with the plan laid down” in Mr. Rippingille’s 
work, “it was never intended to comment upon the 
merits of contemporary artists, or to criticise their 
works except in especial cases.” But we humbly think 
that neither artist nor amateur will re that the ex- 
hibition of the cartoons has been considered to be “ one 
of that character.” So to “ guide the public” that the 
whole collection may be despised, is scarcely the duty of 
the artist, while the question, shall the Arts receive or 


be denied national aid, is still pending. 
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they are ridiculous to a degree, as, for example, in 
noticing the ‘ Trial by Jury :’— 

“ There is no evidence that the parties are engaged 

in the of a murdered corpse and the perpetra- 
tion of a dreadful crime. No observant person, who 
bas ever entered a court of justice, or the room of a 
coroner’s inquest, can mistake what is here meant, or 
fail to feel what is wanting.’’ 
We confess this reads very like nonsense. The 
surest ‘‘ evidence’’ is the dead body—which Mr. 
Cope has drawn; and the murderer, who cannot 
be mistaken. What the ‘‘ observant person’’ is to 
find in a real court or ut a real inquest, to tell him 
what is “‘here meant,’’ we cannot imagine. He 
would certainly nof find the ‘*‘ corpse’’ at either 
place, although probably he would encounter the 
assassin. 

We do not quarrel with Mr. Rippingille’s opi- 
nions, sound or unsound ;—he is perfectly at liberty 
to prefer a Satyr to Hyperion. As he under- 
taken to ** guide the public,’’ we may lament that 
they are not more free from prejudice or predilec- 
tion; but he has an undoubted right to think all 
the prize cartoons as wretched as he says they 
are, and the judges as entire boobies as he assumes 
them to be. We do quarrel, however, with the 
bad taste that could have prompted an artist—a 
competitor for prizes—to run down so utterly every 
svolastion of every successful rival. It has been 
said of poets— we know not that it can be so said of 
painters, 

“ Poets are Sultans, if they had their will ; 
For every poet would his brother kili!”’ 


-— 


ASSAULTS ON THE ACADEMY, &c. 

A .errer has reached us, addressed to ‘‘ Her 
Majesty's Commissioners on the Fine Arts,’”’ and 
signed ** An Admirer of Historical Art and Fair 
Competition,’’—a signature which, although af- 
fording a key-note to the whole, had been better 
received under the more ingenuous one of 
“* A Disappointed Exhibitor.’’ The ** representa- 
tion,”’ as it is termed, is said to be induced by 
** the extraordinary interest excited by the exhi- 
bition of Cartoons, and the singular results of the 
competition.’”’ Even thus far, we have written 
almost enough to show the spirit of the document, 
over which we should have passed lightly as the 
natural voice of disappointment, were it not that 
it is interspersed with personalities which we know, 
and the writer must know, to be groundless. 

After attributing, as is usual in all similar cases 
of discontent, much of the evil of which he com- 
plains to the ** baneful influence’’ of the Royal 
Academy, be says, ‘‘ Sir Robert Peel, Sir R. H. 
Inglis, and Mr. Hawes, the parliamentary pro- 
tectors of the Royal Academy, are members of 
the Royal Commission; and why do we not find 
on the list, Mr. Ewart, the chairman of the Par- 
liamentary Committee in 1835-6— Mr. Hume, 
who has repeatedly called the attention of the 
House of Commons to the management and effects 
of the Royal Academy ; or Mr. Hope, a gentleman 
educated in the best principles of Art?) Why have 
they been excluded ?”’ 

Now this question looks much as if some parti- 
cular interest could have been solicited, had these, 
or some of these gentlemen, been appointed to the 
commission. us does the writer impute indi- 
rectly to them that partiality of which he directly 
accuses others. We could continue the list and add 
twenty other good names, and ask why they were 
excluded ; and, if the question were seriously re- 
plied to, the response could be no other than that 
it was inexpedient to extend the list. By his very 

hrase, this writer goes further than simply arraign- 

ing the formation of the commission : he implies an 
unworthiness of motive, which be knows cannot 
exist ; a form of accusation which it would be un- 
wise for him to develop into detail. Of the three 
names mentioned, Mr. Hope is the most prominent 
as a patron of Art, and for the “ exclusion’”’ of this 
gentleman there can be no substantial reason ad- 
vanced, further thanfor any other possessing know- 
ledge of Art, of whom many might be named. 
With respect to the other two gentlemen he names, 
what confidence svever their respective political 
admirers way vote them, they cannot be allowed 
any claim to refined judgment in matters of Art; 
indeed Mr. Hume, ** upon principle,”’ does not pur- 
chase pictures ; he had rather be considered our little 
Titus Pomponmus—our Atticus upon a small scale 
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elegans non magnificus, splendidus non sumptuosus 
—he hasa sphere of utility, wherein his orbit is cast 
—but he has not yet qualified himself to adjudicate 
on questions touching the merits of Fine Arts. 
The following passage is in the same strain, and 
contains, by implication, an attack upon one rank - 
ing among the most accomplished painters of this 
or any other time :— 

‘* Mr. Eastlake is your secretary, a gentleman 
of education and refined talent, bat, as an acade- 
mician, formally pledged to promote the honour 
and the interest of the Royal Academy.”’ 

Now the direct meaning of this is that Mr. East- 
lake would support the Academy at the expense of 
honour and principle, and the oblique reading, 
that there is at the bottom of this commission 
some diabolically traitorous plot to injure some- 
body that nobody knows anything about. We 
cannot insult Mr. Eastlake by offering one word 
in vindication of his motives, which are open to all 
the world, and honoured by all the honest portion 
of it. The sententious and would-be pithy, and 
startling style of this writer reminds us of the so- 
lemn tones that issued from the head of the old 
German marshal on its appearance to his son. 

This writer is earnest in ano ns upon us who 
are not the talent of the country, but leaves us 
totally in the dark as to whom we are to look up 
to as these ill-used and nameless painters from 
whom so much might be expected. He impugns 
the decision of the judges, but refuses to illumine 
them and us with his own opinion as to those 
cartoons which shvuld have had prizes. He 
is, therefore, wanting in justice to himself, and 
also to those whom he would rank as his opponents, 
as depriving them of the benefit of the full-length 
enmity of a good and loyal hater. He writes us 
only half a book—but the other half we ourselves 
can supply. 

‘* We next come to the decisions,”’ says the let- 
ter :—‘‘ The eleven prizes were awarded, and not 
one of the eleven was given to an academician, nor 
one to any of the known opponents to academic 
influence. The striking incompetency of the aca- 
demicians who have competed, opened the eyes of 
thousands to a very natural reflection, é.e., if men 
who have arrogated to themselves the control of 
Art are found to be deficient in a competition like 
this, how is it that they are permitted, as acade- 
micians, to retain, for life, the all-important and 
dangerous power of deciding the fate of other 
artists ?’” 

Now the task of the judges upon this occasion 
has been by no means enviable; indeed so little 
desirable, that we believe more than one were 
anxious to be absolved from the duty. It is difficult, 
nay, impossible, to satisfy all; but, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, we know not how a com- 
mittee could have more ably acquitted themselves. 

It cannot be supposed for a moment that the 
judges would interest themselves to know the 
names of the competitors and their respective pro- 
ductions. There is a good deal of whining about 
Mr. Eastlake’s inquiring whether the cartoon was 
the Jond fide production of the artist; about re- 
cognition of style, and other puerilities really be- 
neath serious notice. With respect to the acade- 
micians who have competed, they seem for this 
purpose to have stepped out of their own peculiar 
styles, insomuch that any great success with the 
majority of them might have been pronounced 
lusus artis, as much as their own versatility of 
talent would have shown them to be lusus nature. 
In such cases, therefore, as no signal triumph 
could be reasonably expected, no reproach ought 
justly to follow. 

This ‘‘ Admirer of Historical Art and Fair Com- 
petition’’ concludes his letter, and favours us with 
his own deductions. ‘‘ From this statement it ap- 
pears that, in forming a royal commission for the 
purpose of carrying out a new system in respect to 
the Fine Arts, Sir Robert Peel included himself 
and several other gentlemen particularly distin- 
guished as uncompromising supporters of an aca- 
demy that is especially interested in preventing 
or perverting the intended plans of the commis- 
sion, whilst distinguished persons known to en- 
tertain different views were singularly left out. 
That an academician was appointed secretary to 
this commission. That, although the competition 
was pretended to be strictly secret, the intention 
of the commissioners was defeated by that secre- 
tary making himself acquainted with the produc- 
tions of various candidates, by inquiries that he 
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made whilst i i 
ceive them. at Westminster Hall to re. 
is is the most gratuitous] 
character we have of late seen; te ply 
——. here, oe no such teslimeny 
wanting from us, that w i : 
Mr. Eastlake to be uni . bere = probity of 
of honour so sterling, as to shrink with dingo 
from the slightest act of questionable lategsee 
and we know no other gentleman better ualifed 
by habits and accomplishments than Mr. Fastlah 
to fulfil such duties as those which he has to 
discharged with so much honour to himself a 
benefit and satisfaction to the public, ‘ 
The point Of this ‘* statement’’ is—nij 
seeing, os nothing. The writer 
irect complaint of individual inju general | 
abuse, because there is nothing fo conaiie of ; 
his epistle is not @ propos of the competition but 
directed against the Academy, with a foul attack 
on the character of a gentleman who occupies a | 
position beyond the reach of slander. 
Were there in this letter any real grievance, | 
none more readily than ourselves would support mM 
complaint. We doubt not that there are many | 
others who nope for a different award of the prizes 
before the exhibition was thrown open ; but no 
reasonable mind, on a candid review of these car. | 
toons, could dissent from the decisions. It is true | 
that the exhibition does not fully represent the ca- 
pabilities of British painters, because many of the 
most gifted of them declined competition ; but to | 
judge of this exhibition with reference to this is at | 
least unjust. Those works which have received | 
the approbation of the committee are the most | 
worthy of it ; in what position they might have | 
stood with respect to others which might have 
been sent in, is another question. 
This anonymous writer seems anxious to signal- 
ise himself as an opponent of the Academy ; but we | 
cannot believe that these, even were hy what | 
Hamlet calls himself, ‘‘ indifferent honest,” would | 
be proud of this Paladin. If he be, or is to be, the 
stalkinghorse of any clique, he must not amuse 
himself with the illusion of their love and respect 
while they make use of him. Much that he mis- | 
states was known to him before the exhibition. 
Was it the hope of reward that kept him silent 
until after the decisions? He seems to deplore the | 
“‘exclusion’”’ of his particular = | omy from | 
among the judges. If his patron had packed | 
into the judicial committee, why should not every 
other exhibitor have had the same advantage? But, 
finally, the impartiality of the decisions is self- 
evident, for those to whom they were awarded 
have been comparatively unknown ; but for this 
** Admirer, &c.,’’ to have secured a prize, it was | 
necessary that he should have had a patron on the 
committee ; but, alas, the Pharaohs that were there 
knew not Joseph. 
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makes no 


PETREA. 
BY MRS. VALENTINE BARTHOLOMEW. 


On seeing the exquisitely illustrated work of the “ Holy 
Land,” by David Roberts, Esq., R.A. 


« | will lay thy cities waste, and thou shalt be desolate.” 
Ezekiel, xxxv. 4. 

Petrea the mighty! city of God’s wrath, 
O that my feet could tread thy stony path! 
O that mine eyes could see thy desert plains, 
Thy rugged mountains, and thy ruined fanes ' 
Great in thy power, and strong in thy decay, 
Thy beauty humbled, yet not passed away! 
And when thy doom, in its fulfilment, must 
Scatter thy broken columns in the dast— 
When Desolation seeks in vain a s'\1ie 
To make her footstool, or erect her throne— 
Then shall thy present glory triumph otill, 
Living for ever through the artist’s skill! 


Thou art the fairest of the sisters three, 
Genius of Painting! all hearts bow to thee! 
Music and Poetry, with voice divine, 


Can draw a thousand votaries to their shrine ; 
Both can describe events that onward roll, 
In strains or language that enchant the soul: . 
But rHov alone the rainbow tints hast > 
To stamp with life the poet’s brightest thought. 


—_— 








| signify their intention on or before the 15th of 


, fresco example, he is permitted to do so. Let, 
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VARIETIES. 

RoyAL COMMISSION.—THE FuTURE.—The 
four advertisements we published - last -month- 
have, no doubt, been deeply pondered over by the 
many whom they concern. They are, all of them, 
deeply interesting to artists—even those that 
announce a demand for “ metal work for screens,” 
«ornamented pavements,” and “heraldic deco- 
rations ;” for these comparatively subordinate 
objects form so many essential parts of a great 
whole. There is one paragraph which occurs 
in each of these advertisements—* the invitation 
to send designs and specimens is confined te Bri- 
tish subjects, including foreigners who may have 
resided ten years, or upwards, in the United 
Kingdom.” To the advertisement that more 
peculiarly interests the artist it is, we presume, 
scarcely necessary for us to refer. We publish it 
again in our columns of to-day. Every line of 
it must be attentively read; and the memory 
must be strongly impressed with the importance 
of not putting off the task of answering it until 
the month of June is nigh at hand. Procrasti- 
nation is not only “ the thief of time,” it is the 
thief of honour, fame, and fortune. We could 
name several artists who were not among com- 
petitors in the recent trial, simply because, in 
postponing for a week or so to commence the 
work they were just a week or two too late in 
completing it. Above all, it must be remem- 
bered that, “ artists who propose to exhibit must 


—— 


March.” There are not a few who will regret 
that the invitation to contribute actual Frescoes 
was not postponed for a year or two; but it by 
no means follows that, although it has been con- 
sidered desirable to furnish specimens so soon, 
the artists will be called upon to perform the 
work suddenly—without time to bring practical 
experience to the aid of genius. It will be ob- 
served that no premium is offered to successful 
candidates—the employment that will arise out 
of success being considered as an ample induce- 
ment and a sufficient reward. Although an ar- 
tist is not required to send a cartoon with his 


then, every artist who intends to compete, bear in 
mind, that ‘THE COMP&TITION HEREBY IN- 
VITED, HAS FOR ITS OBJECT THE EXECUTION 
OP PRESCO FOR THE DECORATION OF THE 
PALACE AT WESTMINSTER.” 

Tae Receipts AT WESTMINSTER HALL 
have been considerable; but our readers are 
aware that out of these receipts £1000 have been 
distributed as “honorary rewards” among the 
artists who contributed, but did not receive 
prizes. The expenses have not been small,—the 
cost of catalogues, attendants, police (for even 
this item must be defrayed out of the moneys 
received), &e. &c,, reaches to a large sum; and, 
probably, when the whole of the amount shall 
have been ascertained, and the whole of the ex- 
penses paid, the residue will not be sufficiently 
great to be worth dividing, except among “ cha- 
rities” connected with the Arts, upon which, 
perhaps, it will be bestowed. At all events, the 
Commissioners decided before they separated, 
that NO MORE PREMIUMS OR REMUNERATIONS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN ; so that the question is set 
at rest. Whatever balance there may be, it is 
right to say distinctly, there will certainly be no 
additional award. 

Tut Exuiprrron closes to-morrow (Saturday, 
the 2ud of September); on that day it will be 
open to visitors paying one shilling each. During 
Ge next week, exhibitors will send for their 

fartoons.” A notice to that effect appears in 
ur journal under the head of “ Advertisments.” 
” number of visitors who pass the doors 
sve frequently averaged fifty per minute: 
the bulk being principally of the lower class ; 
_ botwithstanding the importunity with which 

¢ cheap catalogues are offered for sale out- 





Ds jet a fair proportion of the sixpenny 
‘talogue is sold. So orderly from the first 
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has been the conduct of all who have entered 
that upon no one occasion has the interference of 
the police or officials been called for. It is only 
“necessary te—see the dense-throng; to understand 
at once that every individual is deeply interested 
having gone thither with a desire of profit— 
and it cannot be doubted that thousands have 
departed much wiser than they went. Upon this 
most essential matter we hereafter have much to 
say. 

THE FRESCORS IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
Garprns.—Of the fresco embellishments, con- 
cerning which we offered some remarks last 
month, there remain two not yet finished, or, we 
believe, commenced—those undertaken by Mr. 
Eastlake and Mr. E. Landseer. It will be readily 
conceived that the occupation incident to his 
office as Secretary to the Royal Commission has 
hitherto prevented Mr. Eastlake from performing 
his portion of the task. We trust, however, now 
that the “ second report” has been delivered, and 
all preliminary arrangements have been made, a 
relaxation from labour will restore Mr. Eastlake 
to his profession—from which he can ill be spared, 
even for the great purpose of laying the foundation 
of “ National Art” in Great Britain. 

Tue ELectroryre.—Fac-similecopperplates 
produced by this means, are at length shown to 
be in every way equal to the original plates, both 
in the quality and number of impressions yielded. 
We have had an opportunity of inspecting at Mr. 
M‘Queen’s, an electrotyped copperplate, from 
which upwards of eight hundred impressions 
had been taken ; and which was yetin condition 
to afford many more excellent prints. The sub- 
ject is Hilton’s ‘ Una,’ and it is intended for pre- 
sentation to the subscribers of the London Art- 
Union. This is a very severe test for an electro- 
type plate, in consequence of the extreme depth of 
colour with which the composition is treated. 
On examining one of the last of eight hundred 
prints, which had been struck off one of these 
plates, the deep-toned masses were as perfect 
and transparent as in earlicr impressions. We 
long since expressed a strong opinion in favour 
of the electrotype, as applied to Fine Arts; and 
thus it has succeeded in even a shorter time than 
might have been expected. Every difficulty has 
been surmounted, and such is the excellence of 
the factitious plate, that upon comparison it is 
in nowise distinguishable from the engraved 
original ; and with respect to the prints, from each 
they are also of equal quality. 

SocreTy oF British Arrtists.—As the 
success of a body of artists may be safely inferred 
to be the result of an extension and advancement 
of the public taste, of which it is a natural conse- 
quence, we rejoice at the improved report of 
the last year’s transactions of the Society of 
British Artists, terminating with the close of their 
late exhibition. The report is, of course, merely 
from the members forming the management, to 
the Society, the particular details of which we do 
not obtrude upon public attention; at the same 
time, we cannot but feel that (deriving their 
prosperity from the public, and the professional 
contributors to their annual exhibition,) it is, at 
least, an act of courtesy, to let the public and the 
profession know to what extent their support has 
benefited the Society. In the gallery of the So- 
ciety there has always been effected a large annual 
sale of works. It is gratifying to have to report 
that the sales of this season have been consider- 
ably above three thousand pounds, about one 
thousand of which has fallen to the share of con- 
tributors unconnected with the Society ; while the 
money received for admission, and from the sale 
of catalogues, has exceeded, by a very considerable 
sum, the funds derived from the same sources 
during preceding years. 

OLp Loxpon WaLu.—Such of our readers 
as regard with interest the antiquities of our 
country, who see in them the handwriting, the 
impress, of a former age, and would preserve them 
us valuable evidence, will be glad to learn that 
the destruction of the remaining portion of London 
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Wall, concerning which we printed a letter in our 
last number, has been averted. In consequence 
of Mr. Godwin’s representation to the Institute 
of Architects, a memorial was presented by that 
body, jointly with the Society of Antiquaries, to 
the Church Building Society, praying them not 
to destroy the wall, and on the motion of Sir R. 
H. Inglis, it was unanimously resolved by the 
Society that the plan of the pro church, 
to make room for which the site of the relic had 
been required, should be altered, and the wall 
preserved entire, 

ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION.—The annual report of this most excel- 
lent charity has been published, The amount 
received at “ the dinner” was, it appears, £497 
10s, 6d. ; and sums to the amount of £772 have 
been distributed, chiefly among widows and 
daughters of artists; to some of them, indeed, 
sums have been allotted for the fourteenth or 
fifteenth time, and, in one instance, we perceive 
a “ twenty-fourth donation” noted. There is one 
passage in the Report we feel bound to extract— 
for it is not very often that an attorney is a good 
Samaritan. “ By expenses attending the obtain- 
ing the charter of incorporation, the honorary 
solicitor to the institution, H. Rice, Esq., having 
kindly offered his services gratuitously.” 

Tux Sippons TesTimMONIAL.—The duty of 
executing the monument to be erected in West- 
minster Abbey—a task infinitely too long post- 
poned, and which never would have been dis- 
charged but for the active zeal of Mr. Ma. 
cready—has been intrusted to the sculptor, Mr, 
Campbell. His design is very simple—the half- 
length figure, in alto-relievo, ina niche. Itis, 
however, full of touching grace. The sum sub- 
scribed has been by no means large—under 
£500, we believe—so that, in undertaking the 
“ commission,” Mr. Campbell has been guided 
by motives very opposite from the selfish. 
The amount will scarcely meet the cost of the 
marble, and the “ workinan’s wages.” We un- 
derstand that, although no tenders were required, 
several sculptors expressed their willingness to 
undertake the work—without reference to the 
money that might be collected to pay for it; 
the Artists having had honourableand praisewor- 
thy regard to the object contemplated, and feeling 
it to be worthy of any sacrifice to aid in ho- 
nouring the memory of Mrs, Siddons. 

Tue CounciL or THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
have obtained permission to place the fine fresco 
by Pelegrino Tibaldi, lately brought to this coun- 
try, in the painting school of the Academy, in 
order that students who desire to make essays in 
the Art may have one of the most perfect speci- 
mens for study and comparison. 

LAWRENCE’s PortRAIT OF Mrs. Sippons, 
—This full-length portrait has been added to the 
collection in the National Gallery, to which it has 
been presented by Mrs. Fitzhugh. It is placed 
in the room that contains Lawrence’s portrait of 
John Kemble as Hamlet. 

In THE Hovse ory Commons some very im- 

rtant observations have been made by the 

rime Minister, on a subject of vital importance 
to artists, and of deep interest to all who are 
associated with science and literature. On a 
vote of £1500 being proposed to defray the cost 
of monuments to the memories of the Admirals— 
Sydney Smith, De Saumarez, and Lord Ex- 
mouth—Mr. Hawes expressed a hope that “ the 
naval and military professions would not be 
suffered to engross all the national monuments.” 
Upon which Sir Robert Peel said—“ It was very 
desirable that in cases of very eminent scien- 
tific men, public monuments should be erected 
to their memory. He saw no reason why the 
country should pay that tribute only to distin- 
guished naval and military men; on the con- 
trary, it would be a great incentive to exertion 
in science if monuments were erected to the 
most eminent of her sons. He had given a good 
deal of consideration to this subject since it had 
been mentioned last year by the hon, member 
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for Lambeth. The first difficulty which struck 
him was as to the place where such monuments 
should be erected. There was a very great ob- 
jection to placing them in ecclesiastical edifices, 
for unless the public had free access to them, no 
great public object would be attained. If they 
did not erect them in any edifice—if they erected 
them out of doors, it was almost necessary that 
they should be of bronze; then the expense 
would be enormous. Ile always hoped that 
there might be some portion of that great build- 
ing which was now being erected for the Houses 
of Parliament that might be appropriated to the 
statues of eminent men, not merely of men of 
political character, but of persons distinguished 
in literature and science; and if he were assured 
that there could be any part of that edifice so 
appropriated, he should not have the slightest 
difficulty in referring the matter to the Commis- 
sion which had been alluded to, and which had 
discharged its duty with the greatest credit. 
But it was a Commission appointed to con- 
ider the most proper method of decorating the 
Houses of Parliament; and if its duties were 
extended beyond the sphere assigned to it, the 
Commission might be made a general roving 
commission for the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts in this country. This was a matter requir- 
ing consideration, and he was not prepared at 
once to say that be was disposed to recommend 
that the Commission should undertake other 
duties than those which were originally contem- 
plated for it. The site for the statue was the 
chief difficulty.” 

BARONIAL HALLS or» ENGLAND.—We beg to 
direct attention to an advertisement under this 
head—announcing the first part for publication 
on the Ist of October. The drawings are in litho- 
tint, by Mr. Harding; and they are at once so 
beautiful and so effective as completely to esta- 
blish the repute of the new Art. The subject is 
one of universal interest. It will be our duty to 
make some further remarks upon the publication 
next month ; meanwhile we refer it to artists who 
may desire to procure celebrity for localities 
comparatively little known, although rich in pie- 
turesque antiquities. Information concerning 
such remains Mr. Hall expresses his anxiety to 
obtain. 

ENGRAVED CARTOON PRIzES.—We find we 
were in error in supposing that the engravings of 
the Cartoons were to be “in outline.” Messrs. 
Longman have issued an announcement, stating 
that “ they will not be in outline merely, but 
will, as nearly as possible, represent the Cartoons 
themselves.” They add that the size of the en- 
graving will be “on ascale ofan inch and a 
half to the foot of the original.” In whatever 
way they are executed we cordially wish them 
success ; and shall rejoice to find the result of 
the experiment more satisfactory than we ex- 
pect it to be. It is now said—but in this respect 
also rumour may be mistaken—that they are to be 
executed in lithography by Mr. Linnel. We hope 
this statement is incorrect—because we trust they 
will be rendered by a more auspicious material, 
and by an artist more capable of doing them jus- 
tice. 

W. Mutter, Esq.—This gentleman, who 
has established his claim to rank among the 
foremost of our British Artists, is on the eve 
of embarkation to join Mr. Fellowes, in Lycia. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that the expedition will 
have the services of so excellent a painter ; who, 
to capabilities in Art, adds the advantages of an 
enlarged mind, an enterprising spirit, and ac- 
quirements which belong to few. 

Britisn Musrum.—At length preparations 
have been actually commenced for setting about 
erecting the facade of this national edifice, which 
it is to be hoped will be such as to make full 
amends for the total absence of architectural 
pretension on the other sides of the exterior. It 
is, however, greatly to be apprehended that, 
unless the architect has thoroughly re-considered 
his design, and improved upon his first ideas,— 
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about a quarter of a century sgo—it will not now 
be found to answer public expectation. Since the 
works by him at the British Museum were first 
commenced, a very great deal has been done in 
architecture almost all over the country. Conse- 
quently, the facade of the British Museum, will 
now have to sustain comparisons that, if unfavour- 
able, must be doubly prejudicial, because it will 
come after worthier specimens, which it ought 
at least to rival, to be equal to, if not to surpass. 
We will say nothing of the new Houses of Par- 
liament, they being so totally different in style, 
but there will be the noble portico of the new 
Royal Exchange, with its sculptured pediment, 
and the splendid Grecian facade, or rather 
facades of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, which 
will have no rival in the metropolis, unless 
it should be in that of the British Museum. 
The front of the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cam- 
bridge, is also a noble and strikingly picturesque 
composition, of more than usually ornate charac- 
ter. Shall we be able to say as much of our 
national as of that provincial one? Hardly so, 
if, as we surmise, the style of the facade to the 
former will be of a piece with that of the eleva- 
tions of the interior court, which are exceed- 
ingly frigid and meagre. We ought, perhaps, 
not to be so impertinent as to make any sur- 
mises at all; and, assuredly, there ought to be no 
room for doing so, because by this time, if not 
before, the public ought to have had some posi- 
tive assurance afforded them of what they are to 
expect. Yet, if such assurance has not been 
given, neither has it been refused, since it has not 
even been demanded. And to what are we to 
ascribe the universal apathy manifested on this 
occasion? Is it that, because the British Museum 
is not in the Gothic style, and does not particu- 
larly interest Camdenists, Ecclesiologists, and 
Puginists, it is, therefore, matter of perfect indif- 
ference what be made of it? It is very true, 
architects cannot hope now to get a job out of 
it; but is it, therefore, no concern to any one 
what it will eventually turn out in itself? The 
exclusive admirers of Gothic architecture would, 
perhaps, not be at all sorry, should it turn out a 
complete failure, or, at all events, a very tame 
and namby-pamby affair; in which case, we 
shall be sure to have not a few injurious com- 
parisons between the Museum and the Palace of 
Westminster, in which the Grecian style will be 
made responsible for whatever deficiencies may 
manifest themselves {in the design of the first- 
mentioned edifice. Accordingly, it behoves those 
who espouse the cause of Grecian architecture to 
bestir themselves a little in the case of the Bri- 
tish Museum, and not tamely stand by, leaving it 
to take its chance for better or worse, without 
making some effort to secure for us a splendid— 
at any rate a satisfactory—example of classical 
design. Let us, on this occasion, endeavour to 
wipe away some of the reproaches which, asa 
nation, we have not undeservedly incurred ; nor 
let it ever have to be said that the facade of the 
British Musuem falls far short of those at Berlin 
and Munich. 

FOREIGN CONTRIBUTORS TO ENGLISH 
EXuIBITIONS.— As we have reason to know that, 
in consequence of the purchase of M. Jacobi’s 
picture by the Art-Union of London, for 200 
guineas, several French and German artists in- 
tend sending pictures to our exhibitions in March 
and May next, it may be well to state that the 
committee of the Art-Union design to enact a 
law excluding from purchase the works of 
any except British artists. This rule is as neces- 
sary as it will be salutary; indeed, until very 
recently, we were under the impression not 
only that it did exist, but that it was—as it 
ought to have been—the foundation stone of the 
structure. If permission to buy foreign pictures 
were continued, we should have a ship load of 
them paying a nominal duty at our custom- 
house next spring; and our institutions here 
would be placed under the disagreeable necessity 
of seeming inhospitable, ungenerous, or unjust, 





returning without 


by refusing to receive them, or 
exhibiting them, 

FREsco BY Epwin LANDSEER, R.A 
many artists visited Gwydyr House ; 
month, to examine a small example in freseo 
executed by Edwin Landseer, R.A. It sim sly 
pictured a page holding a pair of horses wins 
brace of dogs. No attempt at composition was 


—Very 
early in the 


made, the object being merely to exhibit the ease 


and freedom with which the (to us) n, 

rial may be worked upon. i the pacha 
was fully successful ; there can be no doubt that 
any painter will easily master the difficulty after 
a little practice; and there can be no question 
that after a time Mr. Landseer himself will attach 
no value to this first effort, which he will ere 
long, or we mistake not, greatly surpass, if 
® . * = a? 
indeed, he deign to paint in fresco 3 for unques- 
tionably the class of Art in which he excels and 
has carried to the very verge of perfection is not 
the class to be coveted where walls of ‘public 
structures are to record national triumphs, 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE oF Art.— 
Mr. Harding’s work, under this title, is in pro- 
gress towards completion; it will correspond 
with, and be, indeed, the concluding volume of, 
the “ Elementary Art,” published some time ago, 
and the third edition of which is in preparation, 
But, in the present case, Mr. Harding, being 
enabled to avail himself of Mr. Hullmandel’s 
invention of Lithotint, the work will very greatly 
surpass its predecessor in interest and value; 
besides, we expect, being of far higher inzport- 
ance in reference to the subjects treated of. The 
volume, as advertised by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, will contain twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
illustrative designs ; several of these we have seen 
at Mr. Hullmandel’s, and can, therefore, testify 
to their exceeding beauty, accuracy, and truth to 
nature. They will, indeed, completely establish 
the “ New Art” in public favour. 

CARVING IN Woop.—There is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Rogers, of Great Newport-street, a 
collection of carvings in wood, ancient and modern, 
in every genre in which carving has been at- 
tempted. Many are by Grinling Gibbons—the 
subjects being, of course, flowers, fruits, dead 
game, &c. ; such indeed are those of all English 
artists who have excelled in wood carving ; sue- 
cess (as is universally the case) in one particular 
style having stimulated many to devote them- 
selves to the same. English artists in wood can- 
not carve the figure: they are here surpassed by 
those of the Continent, to whom greater encou- 
ragement is given in this department, but the 
works of Gibbons and his followers have never 
been equalled in their class. We have seen at 
Antwerp, by Van Brughen, of Mechlin, some vers 
spirited carvings: he, perhaps, alone of foreign 
artists has produced anything comparable to 
Gibbons in his own style. In the collection of 
Mr. Rogers are some rare and beautiful specimens 
of Gothie tracery, and other curiosities, dating 
even from the thirteenth century ; also one or two 
small panels of grotesque design, by Giovanni da 
Udine, Raffaelle’s arabesquiste. Among the 
modern carvings we were much struck by por- 
tions of a very massive frame, intended for a large 


picture by Snyders. A principal object in the 


composition is a boar’s head, life size, carved 





with infinite truth and freedom: it is profusely 


accompanied by other trophies of the chase, all 
cut in alto-relievo with unexampled skill. The 
excellence of this and other similar productions, 
which we had an opportunity of examining dis- 
tinctly, arises from effort long directed into one 
narrow channel—intrusting particular pore 
only to those who, by their taste and feeling, - 
best qualified themselves for such especial pal 
he composition. ‘ 
“"‘Saues Counties Art-Unrow.— This 
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Art-Union, the central point of which is the proe 


. . ‘ nk 
perous town of Birmingham, ran egy 
foremost among provincial societies. * ™ 
deed, almost certain of very great success ; MTs 


because the exhibition of works by modern 
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about to open will be of rare excellence; and 
next, because among its patrons, leading the 
nobility and gentry of the Midlnd ‘Counties, 
are her Most Gracious Majesty and Prince 
Albert. We shall have other and better oppor- 
tunities for referring to the plan and prospects 
of the Society. We refer to it now chiefly to 
direct attention to an advertisement which invites 
subscribers. The Midland Counties Art-Union 
isa sound and healthful Institution, the whole 
and sole object of which is to benefit British Art. 
It has been formed with judgment, and is con- 
ducted with energy and spirit. 

Art-UNION Prizes EXHIBITION.—This ex- 
hibition is, as we have elsewhere stated, now 
open. We refer to it chiefly as affording cor- 
roborative proof of the safety that now attends 
PREE EXHIBITIONS. Here we have a large 
influx of visitors of the middle class—no injury 
has been sustained by any of the works, nor has 
there been even inconvenience. At Westminster 
Hall, “the people’—that is to say, the lower 
classes—have entered literally “in shoals,” by 
handreds of thousands; no evil has arisen out of 
so glorious an experiment. 

Out-or-Doors SKETCHING CLUB.—This is 
agood notion; it opens up a fund of profitable 
enjoyment; and, as the summer is passing, fine 
weather and fuir prospects should be made the 
best of. An advertisement in our paper last 
month pointed attention to the plan. We un- 
derstand it has been successful, at all events as 
regards the pleasure and instruction to be derived 
from it. Mr. Harrison deserves much credit for 
enterprising perseverance in so far working it 
out. 


Museum or THE Hermitace, Sr. Petrers- 
purRG.—On_ it being first of all rumoured that 
Klenze had been commissioned by the Emperor 
Nicholas to prepare designs for a Museum at St. 
Petersburg, the natural supposition was, that the 
building was to be an entirely new and distinct 
one, as was the case with the Glyptothek, and the 
Pinakothek at Munich, the reputation of which 
most probably led to the architect’s being em- 
ployed by the Russian sovereign. It now turns 
out, however, that the structure will not add to the 
nunber of the architectural monuments of St. 
Petersburg, as it is only a rebuilding and exten- 
sion of the Hermitage Palace, in which the ‘* Raf- 
faelle Gallery,” so called from its being a fac- 
simile imitation of the Loggie of the Vatican, is 
retained. Still, if description may be trusted, it is 
very greatly superior to what has been removed to 
make way for it; and though only an appendage 
to the Imperial Palace, it is in itself much larger 
than many palaces, the general plan forming a 
parallelogram of 520 by 380 feet, English mea- 
sure, which is not very far short of the area of the 
Whole of the quadrangle and buildings of the up- 
per ward of Windsor Castle. The largest of the 
luner courts is 215 by 130 feet; the general height 
ot the facades 74 feet, and that of the pavilions at 
the angles, 106 feet. In regard to the character 
0 its details, the style of design is Greek, and it 
would seem the design itself is in some respects 
similar to the architect’s idea for the Pantechni- 
kon, at Athens, published in his ‘ Entwiirfe.” 
Of the actual composition, however, it is impos- 
sible to speak from the verbal description given of 
It; for let the last be ever so correct as far as it 
goes, SO many circumstances indispensably requi- 
site to be understood, are passed over in it, that 
" is more tantalizing than satisfactory, leaving 
altogether doubtful some very material points. 
The socle, which is of reddish granite, is 11 feet 
high, and must therefore be of colossal propor- 
tons, and produce a most imposing effect, if it 
be really what the term applied to it imports—a 
solid substructure, in appearance at least, without 
windows of any sort. Nothing being said to the 
he we are left to suppose that such is really 
a but it would have been far more satis- 
it ~ | to have been distinctly assured of it, since 
hho a most prodigious difference indeed 
the pny be so or not. Colossal must also be 
the Re of a mass, nearly the entire height of 
—o. Club House, but with only two 
meses Of windows, reared on such a basement. 

* part of the structure is of greyish stone, with 
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some intermixture of reddish granite for the de- 

tails, yet to what extent the latter is applied is not 

said; hardty-at all, we shout tlrink; can it have 
been employed for any of the more delicate and 
enriched parts, and enrichment does not appear to 
have been at all spared, for we are told of ara- 
besque panels, sculptured friezes, statues, some 
supported on consoles, others within niches, 
hermes-pillars, &e. &c. In short, the descrip. 
tion makes magnificent promise to the ear; but 
whether the structure itself would keep such pro- 
mise to the eye, is what we will not pledge for. 
Description is equally favourable to the interior, 
but equally perplexing also, being by far too in- 
definite ; a vast deal of magnificence is spoken of 
—variegated marble columns, inlaid pavements of 
Grecian design, and other matters of that kind, 
but it is all shapeless. Almost the only part 
which we can figure to ourselves at all intelligibly 
is the grand staircase, 130 feet long, by 50 in 
breadth, with its twenty marble Corinthian co. 
Jumns, and three successive flights of marble steps 
(22 feet wide), ascending in a direct line. At any 
rate, in such a staircase there must be an air of 
extraordinary pomp. The rooms on the lower 
floor are intended for the reception of sculpture, 
vases, and miscellaneous antiquities ; those above 
for a picture-gallery, distributed into a series of 
rooms, some very spacious, and lighted from 
above, as in the Munich Pinakothek, for larger 
pictures ; others as cabinets, for smailer pictures, 
besides various loggies and corridors. The con- 
tents of the museum will be so arranged, that 
the apartments will have more the air of being de- 
corated with them, as in a private palace, than of 
being the exhibition-rooms of a public museum, 
which sometimes give the idea of a bazaar, at 
others, of a charnel-house of art, stored with 
works, immortal, perhaps, in fame, but perishable, 
and even perished ; interesting, but utterly illegible 
inscriptions, limbless statues, featureless busts, 
and pictures touched and retouched by time, till 
they have become only so many grim blackened 
canvasses, and melancholy memento-mori’s. 

Although the building was not begun until the 
Spring of 1842, the Museum of the Hermitage is 
expected to be completed by the end of the pre- 
sent summer, notwithstanding its great extent and 
the prodigious solidity of its constructions. In 
some places such an edifice would have been the 
work of a quarter of a century. 

Bl ae 
REVIEWS. 

Inrertons AND Exrertors IN VENICE. 
Drawn by Lake Price. — Lithographed by 
Josern Nasn. Published by M‘Lean. 

An imperial folio volume, containing a series of the 
richest and most beautiful subjects to be found in 
Venice. Every nook in this extraordinary place 
has been explored by the artist, and the amateur 
topographer ; its high places have been celebrated 
in classic metres, and immortally sung in English 
epic and Spenserian ; and in painting, the changes 
are rung out on its street and canal scenery. Itis, 
however, matter of surprise that the regal and 
mysterious interiors of Venice have not received 
equal attention, at least from the artist: it may 
be that they have been overlooked in the engross- 
ing magnificence of the external architecture. lf 
it be so, let those who know not the ** Sea Cy- 
bele’’—who have never seen her either in painting 
or reality—look only at those gorgeous halls, and 
attempt ‘to figure out in imagination sometbing 
which could so far surpass them as to cause them to 
be overlooked. The phantasma might offer superior 
altitude and solidity, but never a place so cu- 
riously in unison with the character of its inha- 
bitants, that they would seem to be indebted to 
it for their most prominent characteristics. 

The first of these interiors is the Hall of the 
Ambassadors in the Ducal Palace, wherein the 
ambassadors of foreign states were marshalled in 
procession previous to introduction to the Vene- 
tian Senate. The ceiling was executed by Ales- 
sandro Vittoria, after designs by Palladio and 
Sanserina; the panels are enriched by pictures 
and frescoes by Titian and Tintoretto; and the 
whole in elaborate beauty excels all other deco- 
rated ceilings in the world. The shafts of the 
side columns are entire, and formed of oriental 

sper. 

Another is the ‘ Chamber of Caterina Cornaro, 

in the Palazzo Cornaro.’ This lady was the wife 
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of ap Lusignagno, King of Cyprus, after whose 
death the Palazzo Cornaro was allotted to her as a 
residence. The chamber looks on to the Grand 
Canal ; the ceiling is divided into square compart- 
ments, in the centre of each of which is a pendant ; 
on the walls hang some of those portraits, peculiarly 
Venetian, wherein we at once discern the grave and 
majestic Titian, the argumentative Giorgione, or 
the profound though florid Tintoretto. The whole 
of the appointments of the chamber are in perfect 
keeping, and to give life to the drawing there is 
seated at a table a figure whom we may suppose to 
be Catarina herself reading while tired by an at- 
tendant. 

The ‘ Exterior Gallery round the Ducal Palace’ 
looks a solitude—and is so, in fact, now, for its 
marble pavement is not even trodden by the curious 
stranger. The architecture is Gothic, with a strange 
dash of Moresque in the ceiling. The solitude 
of the place is even unrelieved by the presence of 
the Doge and his official followers: indeed, as 
observed of it, well might the Venetian of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century give forth his piaint 
in lamentation of his ‘* caro amico morto da notte”’ 
—the phrase morfo da notle had then a signification 
which reduced its utterance to a significant whisper. 

‘ Byron’s Room’ is not forgotten. It is in the 
Palazzo Mocenigo, as may be remembered, and 
remains in the same state as when he occupied it, 
and wrote in it part of ** Childe Harold.’’ In the 
magnificent frieze which runs round the room are 
painted the naval battles wherein members of the 
family of the Mocenigi have served. The walls 
are bung with cloth of gold, and pictures by Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Giorgione. A ‘ Venetian Con- 
versazione, 1740,’ is held in an apartment which 
must have been furnished with a splendour un- 
equalled even in the palaces of the most magnifi- 
cent kings. It is an apartment in the residence of 
a “‘ virtuoso”’ on the grand canal. The muster at 
the conversazione is as yet but thin; if the com- 
pany were even more numerous, the interest 
excited by them is entirely superseded by that 
attaching to the exquisite pencilling everywhere 
profusely displayed in the carved work of the 
cabinet frames, and in the designs of the hangings 
of the room. 

‘Titian’s Studio, Palazzo Barberigo,’ is visited 
by all who go to Venice with any feeling capable 
of appreciating that for which the place is so_cele- 
brated. The figures in the plate represent Titian 
receiving a visit from some king or emperor; but 
the artist has placed the great painter and his easel 
in a position, with regard to the light, which, if left 
to himself, he never would have done. The studio 
is a large and lofty room, decorated in the cinque- 
cento style, and said to remain in. the state in 
which it was left by Titian himself. On the 
walls are still hanging the ‘ St. Sebastian’ on which 
he was engaged when, at the age of ninety-nine 
years, he was cut off by the plague. The * Mag- 
dalene,’ ‘ Venus,’ and others of his works are said 
to hang in the same frames which they filled during 
his lifetime. 

Besides the few we mention there are also views 
of ‘St. Mark’s and the Piazzetta,’’ ‘ The Riva dei 
Schiavone,’ the ‘Convent of San Michele, and 
Island of Murano,’ ‘Altar of the Virgin, St. 
Mark’s,’ &e. &c., all studied under the best effect, 
and drawn with a masterly execution. With re- 
spect to the style of the lithography, it is admirably 
adapted to this kind of subject, The lithographer 
possesses in an eminent degree the power of de- 
scribing the profuse richness of the carving and 
moulding with which these edifices are loaded ; 
indeed, we know no other gentleman who could 
command equal success in this department of Art. 
Prorortion, or THe Geometric ParincteLe 

ov Beauty Anatysev. By D. R. Hay, 

Published by W. BLackwoop and Sons, 

That the uniform beauty of Greek composition is 
the result of a principle, cannot be doubted; were 
this not alluded to by ancient writers, it is suffi- 
ciently testified by antique remains, and is the 
more felt by us, that the problem is unsolved, so 
limiting us to blind imitation. The substance of 
Mr. Hay’s theory goes to refute Burke's propo- 
sition, that ‘‘ proportion relates almost wholly to 
convenience’’—that beauty is entirely independent 
of it. We have ourselves long ago been struck 
with the incongruity of these passages of the 
“ Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful’ to which 
this writer alludes. To go no further than the 
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passages extracted, we shall endeavour to point 
out the discordance. ‘‘ Proportion,”’ says the quo- 
tation, ‘‘ is the measure of relative quantity. Since 
all quantity is divisible, it is evident that every 
distinct part into which any quantity is divided 
must bear some relation to the other parts or to 
the whole. These relations give an origin to the 
idea of proportion. They are discovered by men- 
suration, and they are the objects of mathematical 
feqhuiry.. But whether any part of any determinate 
quantity be a fourth, or a fifth, or a sixth, or a 
moiety of the whole; or whether it be of equal 
length with any other part, or double its length, 
or but one half, is a matter merely indifferent to 
the mind.” 

Proportion may be proximate, remote, or gra- 
duated between the extremes; but it cannot be 
conceived that the degree of proximity or remote- 
ness can be wholly indifferent to the mind, which 
is readily reconciled to the contemplation of quan- 
tities graduated to a near relation, while the con- 
sideration of remote proportions, as contrary to 
natural principle, is repugnant to it. Proportion 
is independent of beauty, but beauty is not inde- 
pendent of proportion. f 

** Another principle,’’ says Burke, ‘‘ of beau- 
tiful objects is, that the line of their parts is con- 
tinually varying its direction ; but it varies it by 
a very insensible deviation: it never varies it so 
quickly as to surprise, or, by the sharpness of its 
angle, to cause any twitching or convulsion of the 
optic nerve.”’ 

This principle in the beauty of lines is the same 
as that which regulates the harmony of quantities, 
and that harmony of quantities is formal beauty. 
If beauty were independent of proportion, and 
proportion wereindifferent to the mind, it would not 
detect the absence of any minor part of a figure 
otherwise perfect and beautiful. But, if accus- 
tomed to contemplate an object pleasing from its 
harmony of parts, an interruption of the agreeable 
relation could not be indifferent to the mind. 

If, according to Burke, beauty had anything to 
do with correlative quantity, ‘* we might then point 
out some certain measures which we could demon- 
strate to be beautiful, either as simply considered 
or as related to others,”’ 

** In despite,’’ says the author of the work before 
us, ‘‘ of so great an authority to the contrary, an 
attempt shall be made in the present essay to prove 
that beauty does depend upon calculation and 
geometry; and that, therefore, we can point out 
and demonstrate certain measures to be beautiful, 
either as simply considered, or as related to others.”’ 

We have always considered this discrepancy of the 
great author of the ‘* Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful” to be rather constructive than literal, 
Those passages seem to point to class-beauty, the 
opposite of ‘which Mr. les takes up, and suffi- 
ciently demonstratesits dependence upon geometry. 
Tue trrure Ensoymenr 

Heyay Puiioies, Esq. 

ING. 

So many of our artists are ‘‘ brethren of the angle’’ 
—s0 many unite the pleasant pastime of old Isaac 
with the more profitable one of sketching — that 
we may look for thanks in imtroducing to them 
this delightful little book. 

The name of Mr. Phillips is so intimately con- 
nected with song, with foot-lights, crowded 
houses, and clapping of hands, that we little ex- 
pected to encounter him walking abroad with Na- 
ture, and joining heartily in every thing opposed to 
artificial existence. 

The elegant volume before us comprises notices 
of the angling months—from March until Sep- 
tember ; varied information concerning the manu- 
facture of appropriate flies; and each month is 
crowned by a song—such a song as anglers would 
delight to troll when the day’s sport is ended, and 
they meet, full of harmless mirth, at some wayside 
and sheltered inn, to enjoy the repose so necessary 
after exertion. Judging from the pleasure ex- 
pressed by two grave brothers of the angle while 
going through the book, we fancy there can be few 
greater treats than such companionship on a fish- 
ing excursion ; and seven songs by a composer of 
such skill and feeling, must render it a curiosity 
and a favourite on every music-stand. The vo- 
lume is enriched by an excellent likeness of this 
first of English singers, by J. P. Knight, A.R.A., 
engraved by H. E. Dawe. 
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Le CaBINneT DE L’AMATEUR ET DE L’ANTI- 


avarre, Paris, 37, Rue Notre Dame de Lo- 
retto. 
This excellent periodical, now in its second year, is 
devoted to the antiquities and curiosities of Art. 
One of the numbers before us contains a very beau- 
tiful etching by Pernel, after Meissonier; it is sim- 
ly a creditable member of the bourgeoisie, seated 
in the calm and absorbing enjoyment of his pipe : 
the title is ‘‘ Le Fumeur.’’ In another is a bio- 
graphical notice of Bonington, whence we trans- 
cribe a memorable lesson given to the aspirant by 
his father. Pointing to fresh nature, he said :— 
‘* These are subjects for the pencil. Books and 
engravings can teach the student in Art but a small 
portion of that which he may learn in the school of 
nature: for in these all that we behold presents but 
one phase. But on the other hand nature is sub- 
ject to continual change: trees have each day a 
new aspect, and on each succeeding day the moun- 
tain and the valley put on a new livery. The flower 
of to-day succeeds that of yesterday. Sce how the 
effect of light and shadow is affected as the wind 
rises or lulls—in proportion as the day is strength- 
ening towards mid-day, or declining towards even- 
ing :—the bird’s nest, which but a week ago con- 
sisted of but a little straw, is now a little dwelling 
cunningly suspended from the branch, and con- 
tains four spotted eggs and a brooding mother.’’ 
Bonington listened attentively, and profited by 
these lessons. 
Tue Ittuminatep MaGazine. 
DoveGias JERROLD. 
We look at everything done by Kenny Meadows 
with a peculiar interest. His ‘* Hermit of Belly- 
fulle”’ in this fourth number, is equal to the best 
things he has ever done—he forces upon us strongly 
the difference between the animal-man and the 
man-animal in this admirable figure. The sim- 
plest item of head or tail piece by this most pro- 
lifie and felicitous illustrator, is a moral or a pro- 
verb ; for instance, the ‘* Folly of the Sword,’’ an 
article by Jerrold, is powerfully prefaced by a 
sword, from the point of which blood is dripping ; 
a hand grasps the hilt, and round the blade are en- 
twined two serpents, bent on destroying each other. 
The tailpiece is ‘ Death issuing from the cannon’s 
mouth and speeding on the cannon bail.’ The 
illustration to ‘* Dogs’ Tales ’’ is irresistibly ridi- 
culous. When the club-mania arose it was resolved 
by some “loose dogs’’ about town to form 
what they called *‘ the Canine Club,”’ some of the 
members of which are here shown relating their 
tales. The inexhaustible fand of invention with 
which this artist is gifted, and his readiness in 
seizing on a point, are truly astonishing ; his illus- 
trations alone ought to command success in any 
work. 
Tut Book or Brairisn BALiaps. 


S.C. Hat, Esq., F.S.A. 


Edited by 


Edited by 
Published by J. 

How. 

Six parts of this work, it may be remembered, have 
already appeared, forming the first volume; and 
we have pleasure in announcing its continuation, 
in the publication of the seventh part —containing 
**The Bonny Bairns,’’ with illustrations by E. 
Corbould, engraved by Bastin and Wakefield; 
“ Glenfinias,’’ illustrated by H. J. Townsend, 
engraved by Nicholls, Branston, and Walmsley ; 
‘*'The Gay Goss Hawk,”’ with illustrations by J. 
Franklin, engraved by Armstrong; ‘‘ Lucy and 
Colin,”’ the drawings by E. M. Ward, engraved 
by Branston; “‘ Catherine Johnstone and the 
Young Lochinvar,’’ with drawings by C. H. Wei- 
gall, engraved by Landells. 

The first of these ballads is taken from the 
** Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern,”’ 
edited by Allan Cunningham, and is founded upon 
one of those popular legends which are tradi- 
tionally sustained for centuries. Mr. Cunningham, 
as he himself says, ‘‘ has ventured to arrange and 
eke out these remarkable verses’’—insomuch the 
beautiful composition may be said to be: his own. 
The illustrations by Corbould are distinguished by 
infinite pathos. ‘‘ Glenfinlas,”’ by Sir Walter 
Scott, first appeared in ‘Tales of Wonder,” 
edited by M. G. Lewis, and publised in 1801. 
Glenfinlas is a track of forest land, lying in the 
Highlands of Perthshire, and the scene of the in- 
cidents on which the ballad is founded. 

** The Gay Goss-Hawk”’ is an ancient ballad, 
the leading incident of whichis the transmission of 
a letter under the wing of a hawk. ‘‘ Colin and 








Lucy”’ was written by Tickell, the friend 
dison, and printed by Bishop Perey gente" At 
liques of Ancient English Poetry.” - 
_ The ballad of “‘ Katharine Janfarie,” 
rine Johnstone, was first published in the “ Mi 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,” thered = 
editor, ‘* from several recited copies,”’ The we 


dents and relation are strongly i * 
formerly wild and lawless hag the spirit of that 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We shall avail ourselves of the hint from 1 
next month, when the purpose of the “ae 


equally well answered, and we shall dey 
to provincial Art. : —— 


The suggestion of our Bolton correspondent i 
one; but the difficulty of transferring F meson 
the provinces is very great; and we fear it would be im- 
possible to find rooms in which to exhibit them, 

We have received letters referring to 
two remarkable men—Mr. W. H. ies poph< le 
author, and the famous engraver Raimbach. The wri- 
ters complain that of these eminent persons there has 
been ne “‘ memoir” in our pages. We have again and 
again expressed our regret at our inability to furnish 
such matters without assistance, and of the difficulty 
we find in procuring that assistance. Nevertheless, we 
hope soon to procure the information needed, 
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Roe COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 


Whitehall, July 28, 1843, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners baving, in the notice 
ssued by them in April 1842, announced their inten- 
ion of adopting means to enable them to decide on the 
qualifications of candidates for employment in fresco- 
painting; having thereupon invited artists to send in 
cartoons as specimens of their practice in design and 
composition, and being of opinion that the exhibition of 
such cartoons, which has taken place, has afforded 
satisfactory evidence of the ability of many artists in 
these respects; in pursuance of the plan proposed as 
aforesaid, now give notice :— 

1. That whereas it has been ascertained that frescoes 
of moderate dimensions can be conveniently executed 
on pertable frames composed of laths or other materia's, 
artists are invited to send specimens of such frescoes to 
be exhibited, for the purpose of assisting the Commis- 
sioners in the selection of persons to be employed in 
the decoration of portions of the Palace at Westminster. 

2. The works are to be sent in the course of the first 
week in June 1844, to a place of exhibition hereafter to 
be appointed: 

3. The number cf specimens to be exhibited by each 
artist is limited to three. The size of the specimens is 

*to be not less than three nor more than eight feet in 
their longest dimension. The figures or — of 
figures, in at least one specimen by each exhibitor, are 
to be not less than the size of life, The subjects are 
left to the choice of the artists. ° 

4. Each specimen is required to be composed of not 
less than two applications of the superficial mortar, s0 
as to exhibit the skill of the artist in joining the work 
of two or more days. 

5. Each exhibitor is at liberty to send a cartoon, a5 4 
specimen of his ability in design and composition, 
together with his specimen or specimens of fresco. ‘The 
mode of execution, subjects. and dimensions of such 
cartoons are to be in accordance with the condnions 
specified on those points in the notice issued in Apri 
1842. 

6. No ornamental frames to the cartoons will be a/- 
missible, bat each specimen in fresco may be sur 
rounded by a flat frame or border, adorned with painted 
arabesques, which may be executed either by the artist 
himselt or under his direction, and either in fresco or 


in any other method. =i 
7. The competition hereby invited has for its a 








| for the decoration of walls, the 


at Westminster. But whereas paintings 
other methode may be rr a — age oy 
may therefore be conside y ve rtists sn 
such artists to exhibit specimens of the methods | 
uestion, under the conditions before expressed, a 
that with re; ae | on 8 — the dimensions 
left to the choice of the exhibitors. Fy 
“8. The claims of candidates for employment in Ad 
inting, and in other departments 0 the art besides 
istorical painting, will be duly considered. a 
9. The invitation to send works for the | rene 
hibition is confined to British artists, inc ~ df 
reigners who may have resided ten years or up* 


in the United Kingdom. A to 
10. Artists who propose to a are ree rc, 


ignify their intention on or ; 
1614, to the Secretary, who is empowered to ly 
further explanations as may be required relati by the 
terms of this and of the other notices issued 
Commissioners. b= 
By command of the Commissioners, 
C. L, Eastiaxe, Secretary: 


the execution of frescos for the decoration of ley 
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ued every eente month, the First Mente ot 
BARONIAL HALLS, 
PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, 
meee —AaND - - 
ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 
FROM DRAWINGS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 


The whole executed in Lithotint, by Mr. 5 aoe we descriptive Letter-press, and Namerous 
EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


ee - _—-- 


The revival of a taste for the style of Architecture and Interior Decoration that former! 

\ U y distinguished 
England has induced a very general desire to become acquainted wiih the Remains 0} veral counti 
of the kingdom — meer ee examples. be F [ees = 

These Old English Baronial Halls, Mansions, and Manor-houses, have at all times supplied abundant themes 
for the Artist. Pre-eminent in interest and pictorial beauty, they afford rare quan Mapes vob the 
skill of wen anwar with eg ne a of an interesting and important character ; the hi of these 
structures forming prominent and most eventful parts of the history of the Kingdo 
of remarkable or illustrious Englishmen. 4 J 0 Singer, Gnd eneating te Gres 

With the Houses emphatically styled “OLD Houses” are almost invariably associated Churches, pictorial 
in oe of  amamnares antiquity, and deeply interesting, as connected with the several families whose ances- 
tors they entomb. ; 

The Village Churches of England may indeed be classed among the most unchanged, as well as most peculiar, 
of its existing structures; yet they are little known beyond the localities in which, ages ago, they were built, 
although treasure-houses of the antiquarian—abounding in suggestions to the historian, and of rare value to the 
artist. 

This work is designed to supply Pictorial Illustrations of these Baronial Halls—their picturesque accessaries, 
and the venerable edifices associated with them; the Illustrations being accompanied by such notices, biogra- 
phical, historical, and descriptive, as will best introduce these Old English memories of 

war “ Altar, sword, and pen— 
Fireside—the heroic wealth of Hall and Bower!” 

Works of a similar character have been already received with great and deserved favour by the public; but 
owing to their costliness and size, they are necessarily confined to the libraries of the wealthy. The object of the 
proprietors of this work is to combine even superior beauty and accuracy with such a price as will place it within 
the reach of all; which, by a recent important invention in the Arts, and the zealous co-operation of an accom- 
plished artist, they will be enabled to do. 

; ’ : _ MODE OF PUBLICATION, 

The size of the work will be imperial quarto; and its production will be in all respects commensurate with 
the importance of the subject and the advanced state of the graphic and typographic arts. Each Part will contain 
Three Subjects, executed in Lirnorint—the —_ invention of Mr. Hullmandel--a method peculiarly suited 
" 8 publication, as combining accuracy of detail with brilliant artistic effects, and having also the advantage 
of novelty. 

Woodcnts, when desirable to elucidate the text, or convey accurate ideas of striking details, will be scattered 
through the letter-press, which will consist of twelve pages—sufficient, it is believed, to furnish all necessary 
information to the general reader. 

Prints, Imperial Quarto, Five Shillings. Proofs, Columbier Quarto, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Proofs, Imperial Folio, to range with Nash’s Mansions, and other works of the same size, Twelve Shillings. 
: LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
Edinburgh: J. Menzixs. Glasgow: A. RuTHERGLEN. Dublin: Joun CUMMING. 





TO PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, Ce Materials used for Paint- 

Just Published, price 1s., ing in Encaustic, or Peinture A Ja cire, as prac- 

HE HAND-BOOK of WATER COLOURS. | tived ly Parle by Bhewsl, Abel ae Pojol, oman, Bu- 

yw INS ‘* NRW chot, Léon Coignet, in the churches of the Madeleine, 

By pw todo n. = ee. St. Roch, St. Louis d'Autin, &e., und also by Mr, Alaux, 

A brief treatise on the properties of every pigment for the restoration of the freseo paiatings at the ‘ ‘alace 

employed in water-colour painting, with some account of Foviainblean, may be had at C, BARDE 8, 60, Re- 
of the sources from whence they are obtained. gxent’s- quadrant, 


anata i lorries MNHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 
1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament, 


Deutsche Buchhandiung von BRAIN und PAYNE, 


London and Leipzig. ‘epital, 500,000 
(JERMAN | GRAMMARS, “DIALOGUES, wy athons. 

. DICTIONARI Es, GUIDE-BOOKS, MAPS, &c.; | The Archbi shop of York Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 
German Works on Theology, Philosophy; the whole | {)e Marquis of London- | Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 
of the German Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics; derry Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
and in all departments of German Literature, cou- | Fart Fitzwilliam sir KE. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
Stantly on sale, The Kari of Tyrconnel Sir Ss. Crompton, Bt, M.P. 

Brainand Payne,German Booksellers and Publishers, The Earl of Zetland The Archdeacon of York. 

12, Paternoster: row. The Earl of Yarborough Archdeacon of the East- 

— ———_—_—_—_———————— | The Bishop of Ripon Riding : 
Now ready, royal 8vo., price 4s. 6i., Viscount Morpeth The Archdeacon of Cleve- 
MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE, pe he —— 
particularly adapted for the use of Amateurs, by re Fev . 
J. Woop, Jun. Second Edition, with Additions, pee — = $k G. F. Barlow, Esa. 
. “A neat, clear, and concise explanation of the lead. Lo Wenlock . Robert Graereft 59. 
ng a perspective, as exemplified in familiar Lord We sa = MP ehert Maniase, Kea. 
= ant objects, forming a very serviceable intro- — ER are : Henry Preston, sq. 
n to the science.” —Spectator. ca deeded » | P. Sal », Ex. 
“ Its elucidation of the principles of the science is so Sir @. Stvichinnd, “——% . eer ertege ta Esq. 
clear and comprehensive as to facilitate greatly the | 5! —— Eeceare—tlr. W. L. Newman, York. 
studies of the young artist. The work is also beauti- —, ent for the Life Department—Mr. Epwarp 
= printed and illustrated.” — Worcester Journal. Londou Ag Henwoon, 46, Watling-street. 
o_ r and Co., Loudon; Wood and Son, Wor- The attention of the Public is requested to the terms 
; of this Company for Live INsuRANcEs, and especially 
for FEMALK LIVES. , ; 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring #106, 


land 
John Henry Lowther, Esq., 
M.P 





This day is published, in royal quarto, with 17 Plates 
and 38 Woodcuts, price 25s., 











ROPORTION; or, the GEOMETRIC | ‘Age next birth-day. Male. Female. 
PRINCIPLE of BEAUTY, ANALYSED. By D. ee eo Ce £2 k:. 5 4 
- Hay, Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. 40 ai 7 ; a 9 
Lately published by the same Author. 4 1 9 3.18 3 
i. Sasi I. 70 w 0 4 o. Bom 
he NATURAL PRINCIPLES and ANA- su saitiontle 


LOGY of the HARMONY of FORM. In one vol.royal | 

quarto, with 18 Engravings and Woodcuts. Price 158. | pire Insurances are also effected by this Company, 
The LAW il. UR on the most moderate terms. Farming Stock Insur 
jhe LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR- | without the Average Clause. 

ING ADAPTED to INTERIOR DECORATIONS. | Prospectuses with the Rates of Premium and every 


The Fourth Edition, with Eight Coloured Diagrams. information may be had at the Head Office in York, or 
Octavo. Price 78, 


William Black edi 22 
Pall-tmalt, io and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, 


f the Agents. : 
vy are seated in those Towns where no appoint 


ments have been made. 
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AMPTON COURT.—BOARD and LODG- 

ING for Single Gentlemen, at the King’s Arms 

Hotel, Hampton Court, adjoining the Royal Gardens, 

at TWO GUINEAS per week, including attendance ot 
every description. 

_ Permission is given to copy in the Palace, on applica- 
tion to Lord Lincoln, Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, Whitehall-place. 

VALUABLE to LANDSCAPE DRAUGHTS- 
MEN.—The PATENT LEAD SIX B DRAWING 
PENCIL, remarkable for its depth of tore, richness of 
colour, and its and firmness in working. Size 
of the Lead 1-6th of an inch in thickness. 
Manufactured only by WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, 
Rathbone-place, London. 
Artists and the Trade are respectfully informed that 
they can bave a sample one sent per post to any part of 
the Kingdom. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—SUB.- 
SCRIBERS are respectfully informed, they can 
be supplied with FRAMES of superior description for 
the Engraving, ‘Una entering the Cottage,’ at prices 
lower than by any other manufacturer in the King- 
dom, by P. GARBANATI, Working Carver and Gil- 
der, 19, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square, For ex- 
ample—a rich, handsome, ornamented gilt frame, and 
best flatted glass, £2; a maple frame with gilt in- 
side 3-inch moulding, and best flatted glass, #1 Ss. ; 
a gilt bead moulding frame and best flatted glass, 
#1.—A great variety of Frames on view. 


RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS, 

&c.—C. F. BIELEFELD begs to call the atten- 

tion of Artists, Printsellers, &c., to his numerous 

assortment of PICTURE-FRAM ES appropriate for the 

Art-Union and other Prints; manufactured in his im- 
proved Papier Maché, 

“ The specimens of these frames, which we have seen, 
are certainly very beautiful.’’—Globe, Jan. 17, 1843. 

“They look coceemnety attractive, and are in reality 
as much so as if they had passed through the hands of 
the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense, ‘They have a clearness and sharpness that we 
have seldom or never seen obtained in composition,’ — 
Art-UNION, 

C. F. B. has just published a new Tariff of his Papier 
Maché Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various 
Patterns, &c., which will be immediately forwarded to 
order on the receipt of six Post-office stamps. 

Works—15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES, 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite Tuk Diseatcu Newspaper-oftice), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they cun be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 

attempted, 

A LAKGE SHRET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of One handred different 
sized frames, Ornamented with designs made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be hed gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part uf the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames im the Compo, Favcy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings, Oil Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.--All Goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 

TOTICE.--PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 

HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOILLE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F., LEAKE and CO., 52, 
Kegent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, pants, Caryatides, 
Foliage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
Album Covers, Screens, &c, &c., in every style of 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
mental leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
Patterns and Designs in our manufactures, 

L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Rue Basse du Rampart, 
Paris.—May 25, 1842. 

QOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
tothe public. Itis perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold that a new 
fracture is certain to take place rather than a severance 
in the original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the settin: of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and 76, 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co. 
Cuatlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 
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MILLER’S SILICA 
COLOURS. 


The daily increasing pemeee bestowed on these 
Colours by Artists of the first eminence, while it is 
gratifying in the highest degree to the inventor, is, at 
the same time, an acknowledgment of the soundness of 
those principles upon which they are manufactured, 
It will be sufficient to repeat that, being composed of 
substances identical or similar to those used by the old 
masters (the brilliancy of whose works, after the lapse 
of centuries, is an incontestable proof of the superiority 
of ancient colouring), the Silica Colours will ever 
retain their freshness, transparency, and gem-like 
lustre, uninjured by atmospheric influence and unim- 
paired by time. 

MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 

No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN VAKNISH. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS. 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of colour. 
No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 

FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 
MILLER’S DRAWING-PAPER, 

Made of pure linen only, without undergoing any 
chemical process. 

MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


O WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS.— 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS.— These 
Colours are prepared for the purpose of enabling the 
Artist or Amateur to depict at once the transient effects 
of clouds, distances, &c., and as they require no pre- 
vious ation by the Artist when using them, will 
he of indispensable utility in all instances where 


h 
evanescent character are to be ed, 
‘ACTORY, 56, LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


THE ART-UNION. 


peansrsns DRAWING CHALK, 
in various colours, 

EF. Wo.rr and Son beg to apprise Artists and Ama- 
teurs that they have, by effecting great improvements 
in their CRETA LAVIS, adapted it for use in the same 
manver as the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be 
produced by it equal to water-colour drawings, without 
the use of water or any other fluid, the various colours 
blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus 
capable of giving a very delicate outline. 

FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE, the great ad- 
vantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 
LAVisS must be obvious, as without the use of water, 
palette, brushes, &c., all the various tiuts can be ob- 
tained with a truthfulness that cannot be surpassed : 
thus superseding every other method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with 
safety, as (unlike other crayous) they will neither rub 
off, nor suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual 
contents of a portfolio. 

The CRETA L-ZVIS will not be affected by heat or 
change of climate. 

Specimens may be seen at the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street ; Royal Adelaide Gallery, Strand; and at 
all respectable Stationers’, where the CRETA LAVIS 
may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, and 
thirty-six, with or without boxes, 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 

In order to produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut toa fine point, and worked very lightly on 
the paper, blending the colours until the required tint 
be obtained. The deep shades merely require a broader 
point and increased pressure. 

Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers 
with a fine even surface, but not glazed, are well 
adapted for the CRETA LAVIS. 

WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their newly- 
invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PERMANENT 
BLACK CHALKS. 

B Bb Very Black, for foreground. 
H B Middle Tint. 
N Neutral ‘Tint, for distance. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching 
Heads and Landscapes, and are capable of producing a 
beautiful ‘effect with very little labour. Having an 
adhesive quality, the drawings may be trausmutted 
without fear of injury. 

*,* The method of using the Creta Levis is tanght by 


Mr. W. H. Kearney, member of the New Water-Colour J 





Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. 





RT-UNION.—Twenty SHARES ; 

& ART-UNION, and Six OIL PAINTINGS gat the 
will be presented to any one who Shall procure ap j 
telligent and genteel Young Mana Permanent Appoint. 


ment,—Address, “ Mr. € int. 
court, Gray’s Inn. (Mion + Day, 6, Warwick. 





> PEE 
TO WATER COLOUR PAINTERS, 
OLUBLE WAFER COLOURS.— wry 
and NEWTON beg to cal ention 
Profession to the advantages offered te oe 
WATER COLOURS. They are formed into fare” 
or Wafers, which, by wetting the under — i 
to adhere to the china palette, or sketch "Th 
diameter of these wafers is 1} inch, and thus by 
coating 2 — ~y for the action of the bruh, « 
ulness of colour, so irable i uired 
is noe obtained. —— req 
The method of preparing these Colours 
founded on an entirely = neiple, by whieh 
finer and more soluble particles of the colour only are 
amr. giving a the aoa of flowing weil in 
e flat tints, and working with great freedom i 
ness in the darker coushess . << 
: Sold in Sets of 12 Colours, including Lake and 
8. per set; 18 Colours, ditto, 10s. ; o ingle, 
— of 9 _— cake co! re. 2 ~~ 
apann xes for the Wafer Colours, i 
and portable, to contain either 8, 10, 12, or ‘ty 
WINSOR and NEWTON, Artists’ Colour Makers to 
ane ——- = to - RH. Prince Albert. 
\ holesale aud retail, at 38, Rathboue-place, London 
May be had also of the principal Booksellers aud 
Artists’ Colourmen in the provincial towns. 


ICTURE-FRAMES, CHIMNEY GLASSES, 
CONSOLE TABLES, and every department 
CARVING and GILDING, of superior quality, sup. 

plied cheaper than by any other manufacturer in 
kingdom, by P. GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
and GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, St. Mar. 
tin’s-lane. An extensive assortment of Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames, Chimney Glasses, &e., 
ready; handsome ornamented Gilt Window Comices, 
4s. per foot ; Gilt Room Moulding, 6d. peryard. Every 
description of Work regiit, cleaned, and repaired in 
superior manner at the lowest possible prices. Ladies 
and Gentlemen waited.on with Drawings, and Estimates 
given, free of charge. A list of the prices of a 
&e., sent (prepaid) to any part of the 
Goods hased at this 


oF x. 











D 
ARTISTS’ 


D 


91, GREAT RUS 


DIMES AND ELAM’S 


IMES AND 
COLOURMEN, FANCY 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY MATERIAL FOR 
RAWING AND 
SELL-STREET, 
CANVAS PREPARED WITH 


(FOR OIL-PAINTING.) 


INDIA 


ELAM, 
STATIONERS, 


PAINTING, 
BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE, 


LONDON. 


RUBBER GROUND. 


its eligibility having been thoroughly 





This Canvas, prepared with a ground of solution of India Rubber, is contidently recommended to the notice of the profession, 
acknowledged, and having received the patronage of the first Artists in the kingdom. To those gentlemen who desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre- 
served from the effects of time (too visible im sowe of the finest productions of the Art,) this Canvas is particularly recommended, as it is never subject to crack or ye*l, 
and the surface is very agreeable to paint on. Prepared of any dimensions, wit or without Frames. 
SUPERFINE WATER COLOURS. 
D. and E. beg to offer their Colours to the notice of the Amateur and Artist; being prepared in the purest and most careful manner, they will be found to possess 
freedom in working, together with briluancy of coluur, aud are warranted not to contain any deleterious matter, being made of the finest colours to be obtain 


MOIST WATER COLOURS. 
All the Colours are kept prepared in the moist state in thin Porcelain pans, and will be found to be extremely soluble and retain their permanency, drying firm and free 
from Clamiminess on the paper. 
| French Swan Quill Sables. 
| Sables m German Silver Ferrules. 
| liog-hair Tools for Oil Painting. 





Water Colours in Boxes, from 3s, 64. to #10 10s. 

Mimature Desks. 

Japan Sketch Boxes, to hold 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, or 20 Moist or Cake Colours, 
Water Bottles and Cups for Sketching. 

‘Tinted Papers for Chalk or Pencil. 

Kest or Mahi Sticks. 

French and English Tracing Paper, 

Easels of all descriptions. 
Malian Black, French White, and Red Chalk. 
HM. Bright's Coloured Crayons. | 
Port-Ciayous, Steel, Brass, or Silver, 
Miiature Cases and Frames, 


Solid and other Sketch Books. R 
Whatman’s Drawing Papers, all sizes and thicknesses. 
J.D. Hw. ditto ditto. 
Mahogany and other Wood Palettes. 

Farthen Slabs and Palettes. 

lvories for Miniatures. ‘ 
Turnbull’s White and Tinted Drawing Boards, all sizes. 
Angie (T) Squares and Drawing Boards. 

Portable Seats for Sketching. 


Portfolios, al e r 
wreseties, all sines. D. and E.'s genuine Cumberland Lead Pencils. 


Panels and Milled Boards. . | 
RAN D'S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE TUBE FI LLED WITH OIL COLOURS, ALL SIZES. 

‘A Large Assortment of LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING-B( JOKS, by Harvina, Bataut, Cooper, JuLigN, Prout, and other Masters. —_ 

’ 


DIMES and ELAM’S CIRCULATING PORTFOLIO, containing Specimens of the First Masters in LANDSCAPE, Fiaure, and FLoweRs. Terms—£1 1s. per ° 
or 2s. Gd. per Week. 


FRENCH STUDIES OF HEADS BY JULIEN, &c. 
DRAWINGS, PRINTS, AND PAINTINGS FRAMED, GLAZED, AND MOUNTED. 
*.* NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


j 
' 
! 
} 





ee 
}, 184s» 
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of Pagmen and Cayton, 10, Crane Court, Fleet Street, and Published by JeREMIAH How, 152, Fleet Street. September 





London ;—Printed at the Office 








